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Acrilan gives a look of breeding, blue-ribbon performance 
to sports coats by Cricketeer 


Good lines. A rich, incredibly soft touch. A lux- 
ury air lhal makes you proud to own it. .Stop right 
there, and you've found something pretty special 
in sports coats. But . . . when that coat keeps its 
looks . . . when it freshens up just by hanging 
up . . . when it’s so n;»/j/weighl it never has to 


lake a month off . . . well, there's the kind of coat 
many a man would give his canines for! All yon 
do to own one is ask for Cricketeer’s Acrilaire 
jackets made with Acrilan acrylic fiber. Fabric; 
Milliken's Attache. 70',f Acrilan, 30% worsted. 

CRICKETEER 


ACRILAN 


S-HADE ACRILANIMAL. SYMBOL OF ACRILAN 


MAM'S: ZA 60. REQ., SH.. LG . Y-LO.. ABOUT S35. BOY'S; I2-?0. REG , HUSKIES, *22 50 

AT M. O'NEIL'S, AKRON • CARSON rn'iiE SCOTT & COMPANY, CHICAGO • PRINCETON SHOP, DETROIT . MONNiG'S. FT Y.'CRTH OTHER FINE STORES IN NINETEENTH HOLE SECTION 
THEC'HEMSTR.AND CORPORA lK)N..T5n Fifth A\e.. N. Y. 1 • Plants; ACRILAN ’ AC RVLIC FIHhR-Dcsaiur. Ala. • CHEMSt RANIJ> NYLON -Pcii'>aL-ola. Ha. 
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A«lnowl«dgMnti on pog* 


The warm smile shown here Is rarely absent from the face of 
America’s foremost sports car driver, and he will be wearing 
those beloved overalls when the international race at Sebring 
starts this Saturday. For an account of an informal visit with 
Carroll Shelby, a charming and valorous Texan, see page 69. 
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DETROIT’S SECRET WEAPON xo 

The firel eomplete oecounl of Chevrolet’s untoMC SS, with exelttsive photographs, a Preview 
of Saturday’s Sebring race, and five pages of Sebring photographs. In COLOR, by Richard Meek 

THE MAGNETIC OBSESSION 33 

The enormoivs psychological impact of 7-fooi Wilt Chamberlain continues to grope/ Kansas toii'ard 

the national f/ininpions«tp. A Preview of the NCAA's four final games by Tex Maulb and Jeremiah Tax 

BEN HOGAN’S MODERN FUNDAMENTALS OF GOLF, PART III 48 

The greatest golfer of our lime discusses the first part of the swing. With Hbrrert Warren Wind 
and drawings by Anthony Ravtblli 


THE GOLFING LOOK 58 

The functional and striking clothes of the pros, remrt Jo Ahern and Fred R. Smith, ore noM' 
available to all. With livo pages of new golf styles In COLOR 


THE ROOKIES OF X9S7 64 

From Florida and Arizona, Sports Illustrated’S baseball taskforce selects lo of the young mcH] 
most likely lo make the major leagues in 1957 


CARROLL SHELBY, THE GENTLE LEADFOOT 69 

America’s foremost sports car driper, as Kenneth Rudben discovers, is a charming as well as a valorous 
man. Here is his story, as revealed in a visit to his Texas home 
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BEST U,.S. WRESTLER IN YEARS 
Tfiat’s Dan Hods*, nawaat prid* of Oklahoma and tho Man to 
watch in tho NCAA champlonahtpa. Don Parkor toila tha atory 

THOSE CREAKY DODGERS 

Thoir front lino la atlll thoaa old mon who havo hoan winning 
ponnanta in Brooklyn for lO yoara, hut how Ions can thoy laat? 


PLUS: 

LESSON IV OF BEN HOGAN’S MODERN FUNDAMENTALS 

OF GOLF: THE SECOND PART OF THE SWING 
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An Alligator is more than a coat . 


the coat you’ll live in — rain, sun or cold 


The momenf you slip inJo an Alligofor you sense how much better 
it feels on your shoulders, the comfort in its smart, natural tailoring. 
You look in the mirror and you re pleased with that eosy, cosuoi 
Alligotor elegonce. In flare, in drope, in fabric luxury, this is your kind of 
coat . . . yours to enjoy as you would a good friend ond companion. 
Alligator coats offer you o wide choice of fobrics, colors and potterns . . . 


(A) Hondtome pattern] ond color] in these solt. 

luiu'iou] all wool tweeds ond Shetland l/pes. 
Weotherstyle is smartly tailored, wonderfully 
comlortoble ond water lepellenl lor oll-weother 
wcor. $34.75 

(B) Amenco's luxury gobordine. Alligotor 

Plolmum label is mode from Austrelio s finest 
wool. Firmly woven, sleek and smooth, il s the 
oristocrot ol gobordines. Woter repellent. ol 
course. $49,75 


all water repellent or waterproof. Here ore just a few of the mony 
models available. Why not hove one Alligator coot at home, onother 
Qt the office? They re all wonderful values from $950 to $49?5 


(C) Oouble-breosied Trovelweight Trench Cool in 
fine combed cotton with smart cope bock. Toi- 
lored with 0 swagger, lull sweep ond flore Full 
bell, epaulets, shoulder flop Woter repellent. With 
honbsome ploid lining $26,75. Unlined $22.75 


At Setter Stores Everywhere • The Aingator CofT>p«ny • st. loui» • New York . Chicago • Lo« Angeles *i»97*c 
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Alligator GOLD LABEL 

...America’s mosf wonfed gabardine! 

(0) More men choose the luxury of Alligator's Gold Label than 
any other gobordine. You'll like its classic lines, the rich smooth- 
ness of its all wool worsted. You'll like the feel of this coat on 
your shoulders, its full-cot comfort and ideal weight. Water repel- 
lent, it's the coat you'll wear oil year 'round, correct for every 
occasion. A great coat, a great value. $41 75 


All-weather elegance-it really makes sense! 
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Sportswea r 



RAY CRANDALL, jet test pilot, dis- 
plays model of one of the USAF jets. 
Ray wears Jantzen's moUistiipe club 
shirt of fine combed Cotton yarns, knit 
in smooth, luxurious jersey. S-M-L, 
SS.95. Shown with jantzen walkers, 
from $3.95. At leading stores. 


Qiiitfze*vy 

f ^ spotisweor for spoilsmen 


Jonlicn Inc.. PO'iIonct 6. O'Cpon 



WA\MA\M 


llv.-ry ili'liiil . . friiiii laM to IimiIi.t . . 

ii.is liiMii'v ss rii li n III! hvit it . Tlw ii.iiiii' 
,s II.WAN . . v/mW.s s. 


THE OLYMPIC 

SlI.tM' llrVS ll.lll.lll llllltlcIK'l- --lill-illl III 
-[« l l.lIK .•*'ll I Icil IlKtltW< IJ.'lll i-.lll 


MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 

T ill-; llrscAUlAN and liuuianian ()lym|iic atlilctc.-' anti 
wht> recently coinph-icd ihrir [•Vcftiom 'I'our 
asked me lo express iheir afjpreciatidn lo (‘Verytme 
who eontrilmted lo its success. Creilit nnisl really yo lo 
ihe entire country, ami 1 ihink nolhinj; says this lieiier 
than u list, which, unfortunatfly, must he only partial, 
of the indivitliuils. groups, clulis ami firms who ^mve the 
lour their litm‘, effort, services ami financial support. 


a illmiu I 'i«' 

l..iu'sh.ill, ^ 
linnK-IJ K.r 
J*M' Mllllclf'll, 


. Wmi.T I'tifk, b'U. 
k .Su|i[ilv f'l-. Vc 'A \ iirl. 

IIK'f. K..|iriT>. \>'V, ^ 

rri*. N'.ill AAI , \.-v, \.irk 
W.~.i H S . -S V 


t S I 'hiinviH.r u( r,.,. 

Jurk Mi'i'nnK. i-^li.Viiii I 
Satn Cn llrr, t'hK'i.K., 


I^■^ll;ll<l TliMiii)i(ii.ii, Kill. Till Ki..i.'\i’ Hiiiik, 

I iri-vhiiunij ('nriii.nii lull 
Kll SulliNHII. Ni"A 'iii'I. 

Ur W.iliir l..jni'fiird. S'oifi- Ikiiin- I iiim-"iii.v 

HirlinriJ W ^ ,«Hi.ni-)iiik. eii ii'Hcii 

l.l. Ciil Jaimn J.ii'kimii. .\ir Kurn- AimcIithv 

Oi.iireM l.iH., OalliLi A hii'lir Cluli 

.Miilii'l Miirn-. .\iiiiT Kiiiii-iir« !.• atm . lli.u»iiili 

Jiihn t\'ananuikiT*H. rhiliitii'l'ihi i 
Itiilirrl OiM'lim. tliiir Aiwii A.M . IIoukmui 
C hurlin Calliihiiti, I’hiH.iiu 
Kii^i Aid fi.r llunniiiy. N'l"* Vurk 
KhIiiti Ki|iliuih, Vail- l'mvi-r»ii> 

Dr. Ilal lll•nlllM^:. Ci-ni ral Assn AAI . f'hii'.n!ii 

Mall Mann. I niM-rni'v of Hklahonui 
FtiiliiTl I .jiiiicr<>ril, Iii-I Cradii HmIi- 1. I hi.-.ii;ii 
l-iiiktfiircl H('ii-I, W iiiHT I'ark. Kl.i 
fadilUi- Miiliir Car Cc. 

Kill Kiw, lam Aiik!i’Ii>- 

Titi liulhnny, Ohiii U'cmli'yan t iiiii-rsiiy 

Cii» Kraiii-iu M l•C■^lld-i^ll. Ki.rl »li». T«.«iu> 

Ui.KiT Hurinn. VMCA.Tilliw 

Churrh World Sc-rvin- 

Honuld Thomimur. ChiraKu 

.Sian .Sa|ilin. N'ow Vo-k rnni-miiy 

Hmii-ni- -Muriihy. Iai» Viva,>i. \i-\ 

ilai'k Ki'lly Jr.. I'hilad''l|iliia 

Srini WhilHaa. MIT 

Kll CummiiiKH. Natl. Callmlii- Wi-lfari- Couin-il 

Wilaon SlMirtinB CmiiitH Co,. N*r-a V ork 

llujiM C|„|,.|1,.. \.-v, Vork 

Itiiward Itailoy, Washiimtoli .S'lir tl.iniim 

Kiliiiiiiid Zi-mix. .MilaaukiH- 

l,..ui!i Ci.«. VMCA. Dayioii. nlnu 

l’liillili|M- Cl»vii-r. ,\iiiiT. Ki'ncN-rs la-aUUi', 

Ki.ih StaiU.-r, ekUtv.nVii Ctly 
•An .Adaniaon. Ti-xna .\*\I 

M anajii-huHi-i In Kfiiehi.'i "f Colmuliu*, ll'mion 
llailllil llamlKirsky. Pi-lroil 
Walii-r Ilroan. iinniui-nt. Hiwioii Oiirili-n 
Krtiiik III rkimin, lli-nry lliidni'ii ilnii-l. 

S..X. Vork 

I. W Was, iluKlu'i Kii-oaii l-i.ti,. Ili-laa.if,.. 
■ Ihm 

NillllTMlIl- III. VoU'h Cl.lll.T 


H.-lli rivi. Ili.l.l, K..iiiias C,iy 
Arlhur Yiiuiinl.i fK, < lin-.-iito /l-n/.i \. -i 
it-lnyn 

M iki- l■l•|•|ll-, (lino Slai.- I niviTKity 
John S N'aes , Cli-M-lai'cl _ 

Kri H l.inkrii-vr”-, Anii-r Ki-ni-i'ra la',>L:iJi . 

Kfi-rl llarriHoii. Chillilii \iido\>'i Ar.iiIiTiiy, 
AlidoM-r. Ma-w 

Nhi...mI|..Co 11..K..,N-..1..-.- II.. Ill 


Marl l{roiliTii-k. Aiiik Ki.tir.-rn la aL.’iii', 

C|i \i-laiiil Kini!hiiiii( ColuniliU' 

K.irolhy A llrimri, |•rml•..ton I mi'.-imUS 

Unnloii WiUiiiin* III Ciiuiiliwi Mara. A ork 

Krank Moornnin anil Ihi- A' \C W.iii r 
|••.lo Tc-ai.i 

"s.'-a Volk' ■ "Kir* a.i|£Ui, 

llliiiolA .Aitili-lio Cluli, Chii'at:o 
Ji-rt /.iii«i-r, Kfiii\ Colli-^i., I||■l■ml■lll|:. 111 
Norilii-rii Miyh .Si-liiH.l. Klmi. Mu-h. 

K .A- K -Siioriinir Onod*. Nonark, N J 
i)r (li-irKi- Ti-li-cdy, Vc-u Vork 
Sn-M ilorliaih, Ili-iifiiiuiii Co , H.mtoii 
I'ari .Aiiii.rU'aii Airlirii-. 

UoliiTi SifiiniT, I Ihio Wi'.li-yaii I ni\i-rxiij 

Kll l{■»l-lll■llllll, WiiHhiiittioii, l>C- 

llyriiii Krii-jtir, Oi-lroil 

V.-vk York .Mhloili- Cluli 

.Miki- 1 k-ir.<-r, .Aiiiit. Ki-m-i rs la-aitui-. Cliirai:M 

S.ihiira iIoi|.|, lain Vi-n.iK, Ni.. 

Ili-rk-.hili- Hoiol, K.iMiiiui Ciiv 
IliiNi a.ivjrri. I'liilaiki-)|ihia 
V S (ilym|iii- Coniiiiiili-.- 
Irwin Krami-r, lloii-l Kdiiuiii, N'-w A ork 
John W I'.iloii, Wi-ih-yan rin"'r»ii>. 

Muldli-town, Conn 
lli-n .SoniO'iiln.rt; .(r I 'o . Ni-w A ork 
Krill Si-hm. rl*. dini-lor, Mdlroin- A-A, 

Now Viirk 

Kri-d Khiii-hi-r, I'riro-oion I'liiM-rviiy 
Cnum .V CouniiwB Szajiary, Ni-w Aofk 
Wiilii-r l.midt. Si laiuiB 
AVashinsiioii Ciiiv i-rmlv, Si l.otiis 
Jai-k Kaki-r, Amor Ki'iii-i n K.aitui-. 

San Kriiln-ii!iii 

Miinihh' Od A' Hr-liniiii; Co , Ili'Uaioii 
Kd Sli'iii!. S[irini!ri''lri Colh-iri', 

StirinstlK'ld, M-aw 
Mayor Itaridi'II Chrisilina*, Miami 

liohi'n h' Aiv'k.-, in-iik.-r 

Midwir»ii-rn Chaiai r, I S i ily imnaii", 

CUiUidilidoA fioj.n'r.r Chariin*. In<‘- 
.Miu-S'k, Ni-w York 
lli-rman KriKi-l, lloUBion 

.ArlllUr .Auslin. Snuiln-rii ^•a■•llic• .\wi .-AAC. 
I'aaadi-iia, Calif 

Oiiwiull, llo.iiiin 

Al’iTiTondiii- A Kilrh. -N'rw A' ork 
(;inri;i- Simti-lli Ki-nr-init Si'hiKil, Ni-w A ork 
ChrynliT CoriHiriti ion 

Oali- kaiiHoii. rnisiTiiils of North Carulm.i 
Cciuriiiw .Sai'i-fu-ny I, AA’aahiiuttini, O ('. 
-Mi'iiinUiT Kriids. Ao|itn.-,A ftulni'ain. 


'I’o all nf them and to till the unnamed oihers, the team ex- 
tends its deepest thanks. I‘erlKi|»s (he team can >ay sim[)ly, 
'■'I'hanks, .America. " 
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JIMMY JKMAIl/S 



HOTBOX 


Th« Question: 

Who is the better fisfu'mian. 
Ifou or i/onr mate^ {Asked 
at the men’s (lay of the 
Palm Peach Women's 
International Pill fish 
Tourna ment) 


V1f?S. LOUIS A. (CINl) FERGUSON 


GAR WOOD J 


TS 




Luke Fur. 
uud Filin 


W. HI. 

Itcurh 


My hii'^band. What 
is all ihis inalarkcy 
about womi*n bfinn 
bctltT fishiTmcn than 
nii-n? Nonsensi’! Our 
husbands an* grand to 
lake us with thoni. Ofii-niiim-s we arc in 
th«' way berausi' ih<* nii-n have to rater ici 
us. I’m sure the men don’t have as murh 
fun when their wives tag along. 


Mnu.ifwhiu 
•'/ finliiuij Itirklr 


tough lu say. 
Naturall.v, being the 
I think I am 
more skillful. Hut she's 
mighty lueky and also 
mighty pretty, The 
lish seem just to fight for the privilege of 
biting at her line, and she has eauglu 
some pretty big ones in her time. The big- 
gest fish she ever hooked was me. 




MRS. JOHN (TINa) RYBOVICH JR. 

F'llm Heiiih 


1 le is. There's no ques- 
tion about it. John i-s 
<ine of the top angler-; 
in the worhl. He 
proved it again this 
season in the Cuhiin 
Invitational Tournament at the Sailfish 
Club. Our home is full of the trophies he has 
won. But. although he’s nuts about fishing, 
I love it more than he doe.s. 



MRS. EDWARD B. COSGROVE 

Lr Snnir, Minn. 


He is better, all hough 
-•Mime people say that 
I am, jutiging by the 
number and size of the 
fish I ratch. But it 
seems as if I have all 
the lufk. .-^8 an example, he took me along 
on a fishing jaunt to N’ew Zealand. I ran’t 
tell you how disappointed I was for him 
when I caught all the fish. 



TOM SHERWOOD 

hiiintern Airlinca 
Flnrida anlia rnuinnjer 


My wife definitely is. 
1 usually catch a fair 
share of fish, but she 
either gets the biggest 
fish or the most fish. 
I’ve never seen it to 
fail. The majority of the women did better 
than the men in this tournament, for in- 
stance. First prize went to Mrs. Heh'ii 
I Honey Child i Gorton of i’alm Beach. 



MRS. PETER A. B. WIDENER 



I'lllm liiiirh 

luid Hilmvillv. Muni. 


My husband is a real 
fisherman, whi-reas I 
just play at it. He likes 
to say that I'm a bet- 
ter angler, bul then 
he’s just like all other 
husbands wno iove their wives. Actually, he 
likes fishing .so much that he taught me to 
fish so I could go along with him and not 
be a fish witlow. 


conihnird 


If you're not 
getting this 



new car - 
you're not 
getting all 
you should 

When you buy your new car you get a 
90-day Factory Warranty. So far. so gcxid. 
What protection do you get after that? 

You get a lot with the Macmillan ?-Year 
Warranty. It begins where your Factory 
Warranty ends. It protects your new c.ir 
for 3 years or 30,000 miles against repair 
bills and replacement of over 400 lubri- 
cated parts. It is not only the hroailesl but 
the simplest Warranty ever ofTered Amer- 
ican motorists. It is clear, honest, sincere. 

Why not keep your new car new by 
getting all you should when you buy it? 

If the dealer from whom you're buying 
your new car has not yet arranged for 
Nfacmillan Warranty Service, please send 
us his name. Address: Macmillan Petro- 
leum Corporation. 530 West 6th Street, 
Los Angelos 14, California. 



ASK FOR MAC>!II.I.AN 
RING-FREE MOTOR OH. AT CAR DEALERS 
AND INDEPENDENT SERVICE ST.ATIONS 
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~nte fastest seUbt^ sf>otts-ear Ui AtMtteaJ 

(§> 


The MGA is the safest, 
fastest MG ever engirteered! 

Sleek styling and superb 
sports-car performance at modest 
price! Arrange to test-drive 
this world favorite today— 



THE NEW 
MGA 

SPORTS COUPE 

This handsome, all-weather 

"twin" to the sports roadster has 
just been introduced in America. 

Represented <n the United States ty 

^ A vn 

AUTOMOTIVE CORPORATION 
27 W. ST'" STREET, HEVt XORR H. '1. 

Sold and serviced by a nationwide network of distributors and dealers. 

X The MGA is a product of The British Motor Corporation. Ltd.. 

makers of MG. AUSTIN HEALEY. MAGNETTE. MORRIS. AUSTIN and RILEY CARS. 
Every new BMC car carries a TWELVE MONTHS’ WARRANTY on parts. 




fc/f rr . a oiijiii iMiiijiUiiiii. ill d t uil* 

venicnt stick. Very neat, ruygcijiy rlFprlive 
to last 24 hours. SI. jilus tax. 


□-bar 


Sportsfti(t/i...n line foranKitt. 


HOTBOX 

coiilin iiid 


ROBERT BOOMHOWCR 

MiiiiUiiik I’oinl. .Y.T. 

/if fired 


Sht- is, and I'm not 
just boinn Kali ant 
alioiu it. Hut ilon't 
lake iny word for it. 
That's also ihi- opin- 
ion of Kip FurrinKton, 
who twin- has written about her. In his 
opinion, Mrs. Boomhower is the finest surf 
faster on the Atlantic Coa.«t. That's lakiru; 
iti a lot of territory. 



MRS. ROBERT C. H. MATHEWS 


Frankly, I ntn. if you 
want me to be fm-iuai. 
Mv husband is a 1 : 0 !;- 
er. 1 fish. We ha\e a 
perfect understanilinK 
ami don't Kft in each 
other's w.ay. In this way. r\'e avoideii lie- 
coming a Kulf widow. I ran recommend -inch 
separation of interi-sis to all wiv«-s whose 
hu.sbands are crazy about Kolf. 



RICHARD S. BEINECKE 

I’liliit Hvarli. Sititlh- 
riisfcrM itliile imiinii/rr, 
Slvrrij-tl iifr-/i(«so« ( ' 0 . 

My wife. She has more 
time to fish and she 
can K" out every day. 
An oceasional Satur- 
day or Sunday is the 
best I can manauf- 
Look how happy she is. She cauKht three 
sailfish, and she i.s one of the prize win- 
ners for the day. I hoohed a dolphin and 
won nolhinK- 



NEXT WEEK: 

UVifif M’fls i/ovr closest call? 
{Asked oj explorers 
and adventurers) 
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one of the lightest golf shoes in the world 


O gold‘plated aluminum calks 
O lightweight hollow heel 
^ flexible, water-repellent sole 
^ ventilated leather lining 

.A?t(»ni.<thinf»ly light anti flcxilile. yet longer uenring — 
because Florsheim removes the weight only where 
ihuro is no wear! Special sole construction ends insole 
wrinkling; prevents calk break-through! The first truly 
new advance in golf shoe construction in 25 years — 
the Rorsheim "Golden Spike”! 

Other Florsheim Golf Shoes, $24.95 to $27.50 

Visit lh« Florsheim exhibit — Booth 90, Notional Golf Show — March 22 to 30 

The Florsheim Shoe Company • Chicago 6 • Makers of Fine .SAoes for .Men and ff'omen 
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the thing!, 

and the 
Munsingwear 
GOLF SHIRT 
has it! 


It's the Munsingwear 
Grand Slam — the shirt 
with the free~8wing action! 

• Patented* free-swing 
underarm • Knit to yield 
with body motion • Por- 
ous cotton fabric absorbs 
perspiration *2^* longer 
shirt tail • Guaranteed 
not to shrink out of fit 

• Machine washable • 
Choice of colors • Wear 
one for great golfing! 


^J[i 1 1 1 s i 11 gwe 


COMING EVENTS M-rchaathro««hM.rch31 


FRIDAY, MARCH 37 
Botk«tboll 

NCAA Championships, ftnals and semifinals, Kansas City. 
Md (Ihcough Match 23). 


B«Kin9 

■ Angelo 0 
(10 rds.). SL Nick's, New Yoik, 


■ Angelo OeFendis vs. Vvon Durellc. light heavyweights 
- -- ‘'-,1,. 10.30 p- 


p.m, (DuMont). 
Raton Invilalicn. Boca Raton. Fla. (thiough Match 


Boot Show 

American S Canadian Sportsmen's Vacation 8 Boat Show, 
Cleveland (thiough March 31) 

Southwest Spoils, Boat & Vacation Show. Dallas 
(through March 31). 

■ Miguel Berrios vs. Carmelo Costa, leatheiweight elimina- 
* tion bout (12 ids.). Mad. So. Garden, New York, 10 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Fencing 

National Collegiate Championships, Oetroil (thiough 
March 23). 


National Collegiate Gymnastics Championships, Annap- 
olis. Md. (through March 23). 

Sheeting 

KingsbuigGun ClubTrapshool. Kingsburg.Calit, (thiough 
March 24). 


TUESDAY, MARCH 36 
Hockey 

Stanley Cup playoffs: turns and sites to be deteimmed. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 37 

e Joey Giardt..- 

* Kansas City, Mo.. 10 p.m 

Curling 

Isl U.S. Men’s National Chacnpionship. Chicago (through 
Match 30). 

THURSDAY, MARCH 38 
Golf 

Aialu Open Invitational, SIT. 500, Wilmington, N.C. 
(through Match 31). 

Hockey 

Stanley Cup playolls. teams and sites to be determined. 




ling 


SATURDAY, MARCH 33 
Auto Recing 

* Florida Inlematioul 12-Hout Grand Pnx Fnduianct 
Race. Sebting. Fla. (CBS*) (through March 24). 


Beskelbell 

6lh Annual International Biddy Basketball Championship, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

(College tourument) 

■ National Invitation Touinamenl, final game. Mad. Sq. 
• Garden. New York. 2 p.m. (CBS). 

(Professional) 

e National Basketball Assn, playofts; teams and sites to be 
determined, 2.30 p.m. (NBC). 

Billiards 

National Collegiate Billiard Tournameni (finals), iowe 
Cily, Iowa. 


Miami Beach Open, 37.500. Miami Beach. Fla. (through 
March 24). 

Hockay 

Boston vs. New Vorh, Boston. 

Montreal vs. Chicago. Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Detroit. Toronto. 

Horse Recing 

■ GullMieam Park Handicap, SIOO.OOO. 3-yr.-olds & gp, 
• I m.. Gullstream Park. Fla.. 4 45 p.m. (CBS). 

Han'iman Cup. Sun Valley. Idaho (through March 24). 
Widener Memorial Giant Slalom, Walerville Valley, N.H. 
(through March 24). 


Track & Field 

Canadian Indoor Championships. Hamilton, Ont 
Invitational Indoor Meet, Bouldei. Colo. 

Odessa Relays, Odessa, Teias. 

SUNDAY, MARCH 34 


Hockey 

Delioil vs. loronlo. Delroil. 

New York vs. Chicago, Mad. Sg. Garden, New York. 

Motorcycling 

National Championship Cross-Counliy Race. Glendale, 
Calil. 

Skiing 

National Junior 4-Everii Championships (finel day). Reno. 
New England Kandahai Giani Slalom Cannon Ml . N.H. 

MONDAY. MARCH 35 


FRIDAY, MARCH 39 
Bodminlon 

South Badminton Assn, lourumenl, Atlanta (through 
Match 31). 

Boxing 

o Isaac Logait vs. Git Turner, welter weighis(10 rds.), Mad. 
• So. Garden. New York. 10 p.m. (NBC). 

NCAA Slalom. Downhill & Jumping Championships, Snow 
Basin, Ogden. Utah (through Match 31). 


SATURDAY, MARCH 30 
Badminton 

U.S. National Junior Championships. Wilminglon, Del. 
(through April 1). 

Boskolboll 

(College) 

• Herald Tribune East-WesI All-Star Came, Mad. Sq. Gar* 

• den. New York. 2:30 p.m. (CBS). 

(Prolessional) 

• National ^skelt . 

determined, 2.30 p.m.(NBC). 

Beating 

McMillan Sailing Cup Senes. Annapolis, Md. (through 
March 31). 

Slat Sailing Championship. Nassau (thiough April 6). 

Beal Show 

3rd Annual But and Sport Show. Sarasota. Fla. (through 
Match 31). 


Herso Racing 

• Florida Derby. 3100.000 . 3*yi.-cld3, 1 1/8 ffl.. Gullslieam 

• Path. Fla . 4 45 p.m. (CBS). 

John B. Campbell Memonel, 3100,000, 3-yi.-olds 8 up. 
I 1/16 m., Bowie. Md. 

Horse Show 

Annual Horse Show. Aiken Polo Club. Columbia. S C. 

locretse 

Johns Hopkins vs. Yale, Baltimore. 

Sheeting 

Stockton Gun Club Tiapshool. Slockton, Calil. (Ihiough 
March 31). 

SUNDAY. MARCH 31 


Bosketboll 

Harlpm Globetrotters vs. College Alt-Amencas, Mad. Sq. 
Garden, New York 

Pole 

Hall ot Fame match, Boca Raton. Fla, 

Southein Atlantic Championships, Baltimore. 

* See local listings. 

) NETWORK RADIO ALL TIMES ESI. EXCEPT WHERE OIHERWISE NOTED 
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Presenting America’s longest-playing golf ball... 

NEW 1957 SPALiDINQ DOT ! 


THE 1957 SPALDING DOT 
WILL OUTPLAY AND OUT- 
LAST ANY OTHER BALL 
ON THE MARKET! 


XTOw THEC loncest-playinR ball on the 
course is the longest on looks, too. 
The ’37 IM>T sjxirts a brand-new face 
and fiaisli. 

Tile' new dot carries the toughest, 
whitesl-looking cover ever put on a long 
distance ball plus bolder new markings 
that make it easier to identify. 

You’ll go for the way this great new 


ball keeps its factory-fresh l(x)k and life, 
hole after hole, washing after washing. 
Here's one high-compression ball that 
can really take it. 

Why not tee up a new 19.')7 DOT your 
very next round. From the click of that 
first drive you’ll know— this is the ball 
for you. Spalding ixiTS are sold only 
through golf professionals. 


Spalding 


SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 
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DETROIT S SECRET 

Chevrolet makes history with a daring new car — the Motor City's first racer. It 


A sbcret car, known to a handful of General Motors 
employees as XP64 and to the inner circle at Chevro- 
let as “the bug,” emerged last week from behind the orange 
doors of a large, hectic room in Chevrolet’s plushy new 
Engineering Center. Outsiders with an ear to the ground 
had been expecting an all-out racing sports car. but vital 
details were missing. Sports Illustrated here presents— 
along with exclusive photographs— the first full story of 
the Corvette SS. 

The electrifying reality is that the SS (for Super Sport) 
is the first true racing car to come from Detroit— an epic 
surprise thrust by Chevrolet at the eleventh hour for this 
Saturday’s world championship sports car race at Sebring, 
Florida. With only a week to go, the company was dicker- 
ing with World Champion Driver Juan Manuel Fangio to 
lake the wheel. 

Introduced as a research laboratory on wheels, Chevrolet’s 
trail breaker is a stripped sports racer, not a touring- 


racing combination. Potentially it is the peer of the world's 
finest and fastest machines of this kind. It is essentially a 
straightforward car which nevertheless explores new engin- 
eering principles. Its great singularity, however, lies not in 
its machinery but in the fact that nothing remotely like it 
has come from the U.S. automobile industry since its reor- 
ganization from a cluster of individualistic enterprises into 
a few corporate giants which have made the word Detroit 
mean the mass production of American passenger cars. 

Having come of age last year, the Florida International 
12-Hour Grand Prix of Endurance (to give the Sebring 
race its proper title) is taking another giant step. By far 
the most significant sports car race in North America, it 
gives U.S. stay-at-homes their only opportunity to see the 
renowned drivers and cars which play to an enormous fol- 
lowing in Europe; it gains immeasurable new stature from 
the advent of the SS. 

When Chevrolet unveiled a production Corvette with 



WEAPON 

meets the world^s best at Sebring 


promise of racing success last year, that was considered 
astonishing enough by those who had commenced to be- 
lieve Detroit would continue to downgrade sports cars. 
The promise was fulfilled handsomely enough for Corvette 
to w’in many Sports Car Club of America races— and this, 
in turn, undoubtedly figured in Jaguar’s decision to pro- 
duce a potent new production version of its all-out D-type, 
also named, like some fine prewar Jaguars, the SS. 

Now comes Chevrolet with a car nearly 1,000 pounds 
lighter than the production Corvette, more powerful and 
more tractable. The aerodynamic body is of lightweight 
magnesium alloy; light, strong metals are utilized where 
applicable. Possibly remembering the abortive comeback 
of France’s famed Bugatti last year, Chevrolet is being 
sensibly cautious about the car and is prophesying no 
miracle at Sebring. The Bugatti, as you may recall, made 
a disappointing showing for 18 laps in the 1956 French 

eonliniied 




THE SEBRING ENTRIES 


NO. 

CAR 

DRIVER. CO-DRIVER 

CC. 

1 

Corvette SS 

Fitch, 

4,638 

2 

Corvette (prod.) 

Duncan, Kilborn 

4,6.38 

3 

Corvette (mod.) 

O’Shea, Lovely 

4,6.38 

4 

Corvette (prod.) 

Thompson, Andrey 

4.6;i8 

S 

Jaguar 

Hawthorn, Bueb 

.3,800 

6 

Jaguar 

Cunningham, Lloyd 

3,800 

7 

Jaguar 

Hansgen, Boss 

3.800 

8 

D Jaguar 

Ensley, O’Connor 

3,443 

9 

D Jaguar 

Mena, Erickson 

3.443 

10 

I) Jaguar 

Woods, Woodward 

3.443 

11 

Ferrari 

De Portago, 

Trintignant 

3,433 

12 

Ferrari 

Collins, Von Trips 

3.433 

14 

Ferrari 

Musso, Perdisa 

3,433 

IS 

Ferrari 

Hill, Hively 

3,433 

16 

Ferrari 

Gendebien, Green.spun 

2,996 

17 

Mercedes 300SL 

h’lvnn, Hugus 

3,996 

18 

Mercedes 300SL 

Windridge, Reed 

3,996 

19 

Muxerati 

Fangio, Mo.ss 

4,477 

20 

Ma.serali 

Behra, Menditeguy 

3,991 

21 

Maserati 

Shelby, Schell 

2, .300 

22 

Maserati 

Salvador), 

3,991 

23 

Au.stin- 

Healey 

Stiles, Bentley 

2,680 

24 

Austin- 

Healey 

Jackson-Moorc, 

Forbe.s-Robinson 

2,680 

25 

Austin- 

Mealey' 

Gietner, Cuomo 

2,680 

28 

Maserati 

Kimberly, Boynton 

1,993 

27 

M aserati 

Reventlow, Pollack 

1,99.3 

28 

Ferrari 

Gregory, Brero 

1 ,996 

29 

Ferrari 

Lunken, Ilassen 

1,996 

30 

Ferrari 

Rubirosa, Helborn 

1,996 

31 

Ferrari 

De V’room, ArenU Jr. 

1,996 

32 

Morgan 

Grier, Kennedy 

1,991 

33 

Triumph 

Drake, Richardson 

1,991 

34 

Triumph 

Oker, Johns 

1,991 

35 

AC 

Dressel, Cullen 

1,971 

36 

AC 

Fernandez, Droulers 

1,971 

37 

Arnolt- 

Bristol 

Arnolt, Goldich 

1,997 

38 

Arnoll- 

Bristol 

Weitz, Gary 

1,997 

39 

ArnoU- 

Bristol 

Baltenger, Peterson 

1,997 

40 

Porsche 

Hermann, McAfee 

1,498 

41 

Por.<?che 

Linge, Juhan 

1,498 

42 

I’orsche 

Scott, Bott 

1,498 

43 

Porsche 

Crawford, Stewart 

1,498 

44 

i’orsche 

Bunker, Wallace 

I,49S 

45 

Porsche 

Kun.stle, Miles 

1,498 

46 

M aserati 

Burns, Ruby 

1,498 

47 

OSCA 

Linton, Beck 

1,497 


MG 

Miller, Leavens 

1,486 

SO 

.MG 

Spitler, Kincheloe 

1,486 


.MG 

A.sh, Ehrman 

1,486 

52 

Alfa Romeo 

Oakes, Oakes 

1,390 

S3 

Alfa Romeo 

Aldhous, Brumby 

1,390 


Alfa Romeo 

Kessler, Corito 

1,390 

55 

Alfa Romeo 

Rainville, Kaplan 

1,390 

56 

Stanguellini 

Behm, Haas 

1,098 

58 

Cooper 

Hullock, Goldman 

1,098 

SO 

Lotus 

Chapman, Sheppard 

1,099 

60 

Lotus 

Chamberlain, 

1,099 

61 

Lotus 

Merino, Pcdreira 

1,099 

62 

Lotus 

SchrafTt, Norwood 

1,099 

63 

DB 

Storr, Feld 

846 

64 

Renault 

Michy, Foulgoc 

84.') 

65 

Renault 

Thirion, Ferrier 

84') 

66 

Renault 

Frere, Lucas 

84.) 

67 

OSCA 

Df Tomaso, De Tomaso 

748 

T4R 

Lotus 

Wyllie, Moran 

1,486 
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THE SS ABUILOING From hlu*'print.<! through n full-scale 
mockup : 1 ' lo ihe finishcfl cur i paK<' lOi, ihc SS was painstakinKly 
hanil-built. Tho curved nuunber in ilj is the De Dion tulu- from 


which rear wheels are sus[)ended; lin- cross seclioiis encircle the 
wheel. The vacuum-assisted radiator ‘'2 acc<-leraies cooling. Non- 
parallel control arms -i , a si^'nificatu innovation, position front 


DETROIT'S SECRET WEAPON 

fiiniiiiHvd 

(Irand Prix and then retired, never to appear ak'ain, despite 
Hujjalti's fabulously successful prewar racing history and 
wealth of racing engineering experience. 

Chevrolet has had no such experience, anti Sebring, 
moreover, is a brutally exacting course— part airport run- 
way and part asphalt road — which is a great destroyer of 
cars. Says Zora Arkus-[>untov. the expatriate Russian 
engineer who develttped the SS for Chevrolet: “We will 
need enough luck to overthrow the government of Russia 
and feed all the hungry Chinese. There isn't that much 
luck in the world.’’ 

The grapevine says, however, that initial tests by Driver 
John Fitch on ilie course itself have exceeded expectations, 
especially in the vital matter of handling qualities. 

(liven certain reservations about Detroit’s cloudy future 
in racing, the SS, even though unproved, remains a lus- 
tr(»us accomplishment. It has been only five years since 
(Jeneral Motors Styling produced the first plastic Corvette 
body shell and asked ('hevrolel Engineering to put some- 
thing inside it; only five months since the SS began to 
incubate on the drafting boards: only a week since the new' 
bal)y was assembled in final form, wiili the liriefest of prac- 
tice periods available before race time. There was no hand- 
book by Dr. Spock, with all llie answers, to consult during 
the lying-in. \'o one really was certain that all the bugs 
would hav e been expunged by 10 a.ni. Saturday. There was 
even a chance, early this week, that the car might not race 
al all if its preparers fell it couhl not perforin adeiiuately 
in so siorl a lime. Whatever develops, the .SS is a car of 
fuiuiamental importance ami a much-needed shocker to 
sliake I .S. motor ra ing fntm tin* doldrum.>? of isolation 
and suinene.ss, regardle.ss of ilie positive engineering ad- 
vam-es wiiich may well accrue to Chevrolet. 

Here is the car in oxtail: 

1 1 Tiiere is a three-dimensional truss-type space frame <tf 
small-'iiameier enrome molybdenum steel tubing (weigh- 
ing oniy 180 pounds) for high rigidity, reminiscent of the 
best Mercedec-Benx practice. 

2) Rear suspension i.s by a De Dion lube (conventional 
European jiracticc) positioned by a revolutionary arrange- 


ment of four ball-jointed radiu.s rods. Two unitixerl coil 
spring-shock absorber a.ssemblie.s, but no transverse leaf 
spring, commonly seen with the De Dion arrangement, are 
utilized on the SS. 

:l' The drum-type rear brakes of cast iron with finned 
aluminum muffs are inboard, alongside the difTerential 
housing, which is l)olted to the frame. A.s a whole, tlie rear 
assembly has the.se merits: loa<l transfer from one wheel 
to the other is canceled oul. unsprung weight is low, all 
rear axle control membeis are relieved of driving ami brak- 
ing strain and road adhesion is considered excellent. 

4 I Independent front suspension i.s by nonparallei con- 
trol arms, linked by coil springs with interior shock ab- 
sorbers. The nonparallel techni(|ut‘ has been experimented 
with before: Chevrolet believe.s it has achieved its iniierent 
advantages in cornering stability and at the same lime 
the positive control which has been elusive in thus system 
in the past. 

5 1 The engine, which develops approximately Jlo hp al 
perhaps fi.200 rpm, is based on the .standard 28)i-cul)ic- 
inch t4.fi liter) Corvette \'-8 block, with a single racing 
camshaft and pushrods. Aluminum cylinder heads have 
been tie.signe(l for higher performance: fuel injection is into 
the intake ports, as in the standard motor. The oil pan now 
i.s of magne.sium. Individual exhaust pipes increa.se horse- 
power by providing an extractive effect, and engine breath- 
ing i.s considered .so good that the compre-ssion ratio may bo 
lowered to 9:1, witli a resultant safeguard against iletona- 
tion. No olficial top speed has been predicted, but there 
have been whispers that 190 mph is not improbable under 
i(U*a! conditions. For Sebring the car will not be geared for 
ultimate speed, ratlier for a balance between speed and 
ac<’el<?ration. It will have the excellent torque characteristic 
of its production stablemates, an invaluable a.s.sel fur dig 
out of Sebring’s tight turns. 

(!) The four-speed synchronized gearbox with hand shift 
has these ratios: 1st — 1.87 to 1; 2nd — 1..'>4 to 1; Jrd- 
1.22 to 1 : 4th— direct. 

7 1 Eiglit materials are used where feasible. .Standard 
engine weight has been reduced l)y 75 pounds: the magne- 
sium body replaces Corvette’s conventional plastic body- 
work: the 4;5-gallon fuel lank is of plastic: the wheel.s are 
magnesium; the clutch as.seiTibly bell housing, aluminum. 
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Ovpr-all dry weight is 1.H5I) pounds, etmipared with IJ.SIHI 
for the stock Corvette. 

Si The radiator system there is no fan ' is an adva u-ed 
type sometimes seen on speed record cars. Cooling air i.s 
tak(*n through an aluminum radiator, which circulates en- 
gine oil as well as the coolant, and detlecled upward through 
louvers iti the ln)od. The rearward rush ofout.side air over 
the hood creates a vacuum effect: air is sucked through 
the radiator at a higher than normal rate, with consequent 
cooling benefits. Cooling air is also deflected directly onto 
the brakes. 

9 1 \Vheell>ase is 92 inches. 10 inche.s le.ss than the pro- 
duction Corvette, hut over-all length remains tlie same, 
IfiK inches. A roil bar is concealed in the rather racy head- 
rest. 'I'he plastic bubble sluiwn on page 10 will not be used 
during the race; it was fitted to conf<jrm with Sebring rules 
on touring e<|uipmenl. The only visible points of resem- 
blance between the SS and the [)roduction models are the 
grille and the design on the side panels. 

10 1 Brakes are power-assisted, a novelty for a car of 
this function. 

'I'his, then, is the car and, if there are names to remember, 
they are two: Edward Cole and Zora Arkus-Uuntov. 
Cole, Chevrolet general manager, called the signals, and 
Dunlov carried the hall. An energetic and enthusiastic 
man. Cole began his automotive apprenticeship in a Cadil- 
lac laboratory in 1980. As Cadillac’s chief engineer in 1949, 
he designed the industry’s first high-compression V-8 en- 
gine. Chevrolet tapped him as chief engineer, and he de- 
signed the V-8 which helped win back a working sales mar- 
gin over Ford in 1955 after a very close 1954 race. Last year, 
at 40, he became boss at Chevrolet. .N'o tyro at "shopping” 
for body designs at GM Styling, Cole is nonetheless re- 
gar<le<l primarily as a “performance" man, and his knack 
for getting the most out of an engine may be of immense 
value to Chevrolet this year as Ford and Plymouth capital- 
ize heavily on radical body restyling while Chevrolet must 
make do with what the industry calls a face-lift. The SS. 
as a prestige performance package, could hanily have been 
uncloaked at a more propitious time. 

Cole leaves one area of Chevrolet's aspirations for the 
SS to speculation— the scope of its racing program— which 
is nothing if not prudent in the somewhat jittery atmos- 
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phere occasioned in Detroit when one talks of racing right 
out loud. The primary goal is engineering research, but it 
would not be wrong to assume that patriotic hearts would 
beat (aster if the SS showeil its exhaust to Europe’s best 
one fine day. 

"Testing under the most severe operating conditions," 
says Cole, "gives the engineers a chance to study the per- 
formance and safety characteristics of new developments 
and features which have been built into this vehicle. 

"That is the principle behind the development of the SS. 
It is a study of new ideas to determine whether they might 
eventually be refined and offered in regular passenger cars. 
Instead of substituting these features in test cars on a piece- 
meal basis, we hand-built a car around them that will pro- 
vide concentrated results. 

"Testing over rough race courses will serve to quickly 
furnish comparative engineering data that under ordinary 
circumstances would require long periods of research." 

Ed Cole’s estimate of the situation differs only in de- 
tail from that of an astute observer of racing, John Wyer, 
who has summed up a lifetime of experience in his recent 
book, Moior Haciny Manngemenl (The Bodley Head, Lon- 
don). Wyer, the former team manager of Britain’s Aston 
Martin sports car program, is one of the few frank devotees 

coHlinufd 
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DETROIT'S SECRET WEAPON 

continued 

of racing who admit that racing experience does not, in 
fact, have as much to do with subsequent passenger cars 
on a point-for-point basis as is usually claimed, and he 
says, in effect, “So what?” 

“Designers are,” Wyerwrites, “aboveall, creative artists. 
They are, very often, an irritating and contrary race, sur- 
prisingly and inexplicably blind to what appears, to the 


commercial mind, to be the starkest realities of the situa- 
tion. But, however infuriating they may be, and frequently 
are, they do posse.ss this almost sublime quality of being 
able to create, and it is a quality which must be allowed 
freedom if it is to find its highest expression. 

"Designers can, no doubt, and particularly if we pay 
them enough, be made to obey faithfully the dictates of the 
sales and production departments even when tha>’ know 
them to be divorced from sound engineering principles. But 
a designer who is compelled to work to rule will lose the 
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spark of orig-inality . . . and he will, in time, lose the power 
to create. . . . 

“I suggest (that) the manufacturer who engages in rac- 
ing, by virtue of the mental stimulus which he will give to 
his technicians, by vnrtue of the profound research which 
all racing demands, and by virtue of a general raising of 
standards of engineering which must result, \\nll, often al- 
most in spite of the united efforts of his own sales, commer- 
cial and production departments, produce a better car than 
lexl continued on page 19 


Dusk at Sebring, the critical time of half-light, 
Mrhen drivers must adjust to darkness, is frozen 
here in a photograph by Richard Meek, who 
also recorded in color some other episodes from 
last year's race shown on the next three pages 
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A gray Flying Boxcar, weatherworn reminder 
of Sebring’s military past, looms over Stirling 






The great Juart Manuel Fangio (right) and Co-driver Eugenio Caste/fotti meet the press after their 1956 Sebring victory 
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the mariufacturfr who has never raced at all. . . . Racing 
improves the breed of production cars without necessarily 
having to produce its own likeness in every little produc- 
tion oar which scurries off the end of the assembly line.” 

To which might be added that Cole has given Duntov 
this kind of freedom and Duntov has produced a potentially 
superior car. 

At 47, Duntov is a silver-haired, courtly man wdth the 
somewhat dubious distinction of having swum with Nicolai 
Bulganin one summer near Yalta as a schoolboy. He made 
the tiny quota for bourgeois students at a technical school 
in Leningrad, and eventually slipped out of the U.S.S.U. 
after being held loosely as a hostage for his parents, who had 
preceded him. With a recent engineering diploma from the 
distinguished CharloUenburg Institute in Berlin in hand, 
he became an apprentice engineer and soon designed a mi- 
nor part for a generator. 

“It was an insignificant thing,” he says, ‘‘but it was my 
greatest creative joy. Everything since has been weaker.” 

Duntov dabbled in motorcycles and middle-distance run- 
ning in Germany, moved on to France and thence to the U.S. 
Europe was to see him again, however, most vividly at the 
Le Mans races of 1954 and 1955, in both of which he co- 
drove the class-winning 1 ,100-cc. Porsches. His Ardun cyl- 
inder heads (for Arkxis-Duiilov) which transformed poky 
stock engines into fire-eaters earned a lasting place in racing. 

It was this varied and useful background that Duntov 
brought to Chevrolet. It has, obviously, not been wasted. 

Following current Detroit practice, Chevrolet has en- 
tered the SS at Sebring in the name of Lindsey Hopkins, a 
successful Indianapolis ‘‘500” car owner. 

Sebring has not only the SS but a bagful of other attrac- 
tions. It provides the second act in what bids to be the 
most grippingsportscar duel in years— M aserati vs. Ferrari. 

The 1956 champion, Ferrari, won the first round toward 
the 1957 manufacturers’ title in Argentina, but Maserali 
has developed swiftly and may field the two finest drivers 
in the world— Argentina's Fangio (if he hasn’t decided for 
the SSi and Britain’s Stirling Moss. Maserati, too, will be 


DEATH OF *IL BELLO’ 

As a boy he labored in farm fields near Milan. At 
20 he suddenly inherited great wealth and com- 
menced a silken life, ornamented with a Roll.s-Royce 
and fashionable bars. When .stern Enzo Ferrari spied 
him lolling in the Rolls one day, haughtily waiting 
for the chauffeur to open the door, Ferrari barked, 
"Come out of your stupor. Wake up and do .som«H 
thing.” Eugenio Castellotti (sre opposite pagci did 
something, in Ferrari racers, with such fury that in 
six years he broke both hi.s leg.s an<l an arm in racing 
accidents, but he also became the Italian charrfpion. 
He .shared the winning Ferrari at Sebring last year 
with Fangio, but his supreme victory was in last sea- 
son’.s Mille .Miglia. Overwhelmed by his good looks, 
Italian women shouted “ll Bello'” at Castellotti all 
along the 1,000 miles of open road iSI, May 7, 1956 . 
Last week, at 26, taking time out from Sebring prep- 
aration.s to test a Grand Prix Ferrari, Castellotti 
mis-sed a vital (l<iwnshifl. veered off the course at .Mo- 
dena, Italy and cra.shed into a wall. He died at once. 


making another effurt with its new and powerful L5-liter 
car, which is lenlalively to In* driven by Fangio and Mo.ss. 
.lean Behra. the plucky one-eared French driver, and the 
Argentine 10-goal polo star Carlo.s Menditeguy, may share 
one of Maserati’s bread-and-butter three-liter machine.^. 
Texas' Carroll Shelby, who .smiles from this week’s cover 
(and talks about himself in a story on page 69), and the 
American expatriate Harry Schell, who lives in Paris, are to 
co-drive an experimental 'i.D-liler Maserati. 

Enzo Ferrari, meanwhile, has not been sitting on his 
hands. For the three works cars of the 1956 Mille Miglia 
type (SI, Dec. 24) he has these accomplished drivers: blond 
Peter Collins of Britain, Germany’s young Count Berghe 
von Trips, Luigi Musso and Cesare Perdlsa from Italy, and 
the Spanish hotspur, the Maniuis de Portage. The sixth 
driver would have been Eugenio Castellotti (sec hojr), who 
was killed last week in Italy. He may be replaced by the 
French winegrower, Maurice Trintignant. Two of the V-1’2, 
.3.5-liter Ferraris will have four overhead camshafts, in- 
stead of last year’s twin-cam system, to provide more posi- 
tive valve control at high engine speeds. 

Besides Ferrari and Maserati the only other logical con- 
tender for the over-all victory is .Jaguar. New for Sebring 
is a 3,800-cc. engine developing 300 hp, basically a larger 
version of the standard Jaguar 3,442-cc. six-cylinder racing 
engine, with redesigned combustion chambers and larger 
valves. Since Jaguar has retired from racing as a firm, three 
cars are being entered by the North American distributor. 
Sportsman Briggs Cunningham, who will co-drive one of 
them. Jaguar's hottest prospect is the D-type, to be driven 
by Mike Hawthorn ami Ivor Bueb of Britain, the team 
which won the 195.5 Le Mans in a similar car. 

A MATTER OF STRATEGY 

It should be noted that team managers may juggle their 
drivers at the last minute if they please. The driver nomi- 
nated as No. 1 is firmly attached to a specific car, but the 
second drivers may be shifted on paper at will until they 
actually take the wheel of a car. Then they are committed. 

If the heavyweights fail— not an impossibility on the 
tortuous Sebring layout — the terriers will have their day. 
Not to be discounted are the tw’o-liter Ma-seratis and Fer- 
raris and the 1.5-liter Porsches. The basic goal for the 
smaller cars, however, is a class victory or over-all win on 
the index of performance (an arbitrar>’ method of judging 
which car best measured up to its potential, regarille.ss of 
engine .size). 

Be.sides its other superlatives, Sebring constitute.^ the 
longest race in the U.S. and the world’s most severe test of 
brakes. 

The thoroughgoing fan who for weeks has wallowed in 
pre-Sebring rumors now has the delectable time of fulfill- 
ment at band. The same amount of time that another man 
devotes to breakfasting and shaving, putting in a full day’s 
work, dining, dandling the children and catching the Ed 
Murrow newsca.st, the fan will be spending on the Sebring 
grounds— from the moment the starting flag dips at 10 a.m. 
Saturday and the drivers sprint across the pavement to- 
ward the 65 cars, to the moment in darkness, 12 hours later, 
when the winner receives the checkered flag. If this dedi- 
cated enthusiast is not exhausted, the next day he will be 
able to go right back and watch a three-hour race for the 
overflow of applicants wiio missed the main event. 

The most extensive radio coverage so far will include live 
broadcasts by Walter Cronkite and Arthur Peck over CBS 
from 10:20 to 10:25 a.m., 1:05 to 1:20, 8:45 to 9 o'clock 

eontiiiwd 
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JAGUAR DISC BRAKE by Dunlop hils ralipc-r assembly <1) 
brackeling disc (2) which rotates with road wheel. Two friction 
pad.s (3) clamp the disc by hydraulic line (4> pre.ssure in braking. 




MASER ATI DRUM BRAKE incorporates special lining (I) on 
shoes, opposed cylinders (2) to operate the shoes, a bimet.allic 
drum (3) and pas-sage-s (4) for bleeding hot air past drum fins (5). 


and 10:05 to 10:30 p.m. on race day. There will be CBS 
bulletins on the hour. 

As a searching test of brakes Sebring is so rugged that 
this factor tends to override other considerations, especial- 
ly for the larger cars which have the greatest weight to re- 
tard at the corners. Ferrari and Maserati have modified 
their drum brakes; the Jaguars will have new discs by Dun- 
lop. Sebring, thus, will write another chapter in a lively 
engineering argument— drums vs. discs— the drum brakes 
having seen long service on family cars as well as racing 
cars, the more recent discs having been derived from air- 
planes. (For a graphic look at the latest drum and disc 
brakes, see drairin<jH, left.) 

But let Vittorio Bellentani, Ferrari racing engineer, take 
the stand: 

“Ninety per cent of success at Sebring depends on brakes 
— specifically on the continuance of braking power despite 
heat-producing braking efforts. Le Mans and Monaco may 
be equally severe for hard braking but nowhere except at 
Sebring is there such a succession of bends which allow the 
brakes almost no cooling time between one application and 
the next. 

“The problem is not to provide exceptionally powerful 
brakes, but brakes whose cooling system is such that their 
power does not diminish through fading.” 

Well aware that Ferrari’s 1956 Sebring victory was won 
in no small measure because of the lack of competition to- 
ward the end, Bellentani concedes, "There was no adver- 
sary who could molest us at the finish when our braking 
power had become immensely limited.” Both Maserati ami 
Ferrari have facilitated brake cooling. Instead of fixed shoes 
pressing against a rotating drum the Jaguars employ steel 
discs which turn with the wheels and are squeezed by a pair 
of pads when the brake pedal is depressed. The pads are 
mounted inside a so-called “caliper,” which is fixed in place 
to bracket part of the disc without retarding its motion 
until the pads are activated. 

It is the terrible strain on brakes (not to mention gear- 
boxes) which gives the highly developed smaller cars a 
glimmer of hope for the over-all prize. Porsche, for example, 
with a weight of only 1,166 pounds in its all-out Spyder 
model, maintains that a recent test in which the brakes 
were used to decelerate from 120 mph to 30 mph as (juickly 
as possible, 320 times in rapid succession, wore only .04 
inch from the brake lining (of secret composition) and 
caused neither excessive heat nor significant fade. 

Important as brakes, foreign cars and drivers are, they 
must yield center stage to the SS. It is tempting, indeed, to 
herald the SS as the first concrete symbol of a bold new day 
for American motor sports and indulge the notion that 
some time, in the not too distant future, more of the Detroit 
titans might get their feet wet, too. It could happen. Yet 
history says the largest manufacturers, with the shining ex- 
ception of Mercedes-Benz, avoid the hay bales. On the 
other hand, Detroit, more and more openly, is supporting 
a large-scale program of stock car racing, and it is precisely 
this which has lifted slock cars to a major sports level. Le 
Mans has announced that three Corvettes and two Ford 
Thunderbirds will compete in the 24-hours. Chevrolet dis- 
claims any such entry — but make no bets that the SS will 
not be there, if it proves to be a sound racer. 

In any event there will be a bold new Sebring this Sat- 
urday: one to encourage hopes that future U.S. racing 
will be as exhilarating. — Kk.nnkth Hudeen 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


TWO STRIKES ON STAN THE MAN • CONSEQUENCES OF NOT 
SHOOTING ALBATROSSES • THE SWEET TASTE OF TREE BARK 
AND FREEDOM • ROLO FOR KIDS • A FAST, SHORT MILE 


THE HUNTER AND THE HUNTED 

T hings get a little topsy-turvy now 
and then in spring training base- 
ball games. Pitchers named Grpstlk 
strike out batters named Mantle, and 
batters named Schmbbdl hit home 
runs off pitchers named Maglie. It real- 
ly doesn’t matter, since Mantle and 
Maglie are merely working themselves 
into playing condition and since 
Grpstlk and Schmbbdl will have to 
produce a good deal more than one 
strikeout or one home run to prove to 
their bosses that they deserve a place 
on the major league roster. 

Occasionally, though, the mock bat- 
tle between unknown TooWe and estab- 
lished star becomes brilliantly real, if 
only for an electric moment or two, 
and then, as they say. class will tell. 
Rookie Pilcher Mark Freeman of the 
New York Yankees, a big, rangy right- 
hander with high hopes for the future, 
was pitching against Stan Musial, the 
marvelous St. Louis Cardinal hitter, 
who includes among his most valu- 
able assets burning competitive fire 
and considerable pride. Young Free- 
man threw a good fast ball, and Mu- 
sial swung hard and missed cleanly. 
The crowd stirred. You don’t see Mu- 
sial actually swing and miss very often. 

Freeman threw again, a similar 
pitch, and again Musial swung hard 
and missed. The reaction was stronger 
now: two swinging strikes on Musial! 
In the Cardinals’ dugout the players 
sitting along the bench were more 
amused than distressed, since it is axio- 
matic in the National League that it 
doesn’t do to get two strikes on Musial, 
because that’s when he’s most danger- 
ous: when his pride and competitive 
fire are stirred to action. 

“You got two strikes on him,” old 
Walker Cooper yelled out to Freeman. 


“What in the world are you going to 
do now?” 

Freeman pawed the mound, set 
himself and threw a waste pitch for 
ball one. The Cardinals on the bench 
watched him, an almost evil amuse- 
ment in their eyes. Suddenly it seemed 
apparent that the huntei, Freeman, 
was now the hunted, and with no place 
to hide. Too smart to try another fast 
ball, the young pitcher tried a change- 
up curve, a half-speed pitch designed 
to throw Musial's timing off. Against 
a weaker batter it could have been a 
most effective maneuver. But Musial, 
uncoiling his remarkably lithe body, 
whipped his bat around and sent the 
ball far over the right-field fence for a 
home run. The crowd roared its appre- 
ciation, and the Cardinal bench glowed 
with pride. 

On the mound young Mark Free- 
man turned away and punched his 
glove in anger and disappointment. 


Old Cooper was still watching him. 

“Don’t you fret,” he called out com- 
fortingly. "An $8,000 pitcher isn’t sup- 
posed to strike out an $80,000 hitter.” 

NO PLACE LIKE HOME 

T he Lavsan albatross — better 
known as the gooney bird— began 
using Midway Island as a nesting site 
long before the U.S. Navy planes be- 
gan using it for the same purpose. The 
gooney has remained completely un- 
perturbed by the metal interlopers; 
goonies, in fact, will perform their mat- 
ing dance— a coy sort of rock ’n’ roll 
in which the dancers alternately clack 
their long, ugly beaks and hide their 
heads beneath their wings— in the very 
path of an oncoming airplane. The 
Navy, however, grows more exasper- 
ated with the goonies— which average 
six or seven pounds, have five-foot 
conliHucd 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

• Off-Season Hustle 

Federal agents are looking into what appears to be a bu.stling bu.siness in football, 
basketball and basi-ball parlay cards at a large Midwest industrial plant. At least 
one of the lottery hustlers, U has been testified under oath, is a major league 
baseball player who works in the plant in the oil sea.son. 

• Three for the Money 

With Trainer Jimmy Jones planning to run Gen. Duke, Iron Liege and Barbizon in 
the Florida Derby next week, colt-rich Calumet Farm has a mathematical chance to 
finush 1-2-3 in the last big race of the f'lorida season. Don’t count on such a finish, 
however: Wheatley Stable and Sunny Jim Fitz.simmons are s«-nding Bold Ruler too. 

E ‘Need’ in the Big Ten 

Rumbles and grumble.^ .still come from some sectors of the Big Ten, where the "aid 
according to need” policy for football scholarships recently won a split decision 
(SI, March 4 '. Latest plaint is that of Coach Forest Evashevski of Iowa, who fears 
competition from nearby Big Seven schools. Cracked Evashevski: "Maybe wo 
ought to send the next team to the Rose Bowl on the ba.sis of nwd.” 

• On Deck: Bill Veeck 

Bill Veeck is edging back into major league baseball again on behalf of the Cleve- 
land Indians— by setting up u public-relations firm with the Indians as the key 
account. Alarmed by a drop in attendance, Cleveland ha.s turned back to the man 
whose touch was magic at the box offio- 10 years ago. 
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cunliu ui'd 

wingsprpads and rr>u!d causp horron- 
dous consequences if sucked into the 
intake of a jet airplane — with every 
passin|{ month. 

Unlike the .Japanese, who cleared 
millions of goonies from their Pacific 
islands in the 19:Kl.s by the simple proc- 
ess of slaughtering them, the Navy is 
reluctant to take violent action again.st 
its feathered squatters. Navy men, it 
is true, tried to <lrive goonies off the 
island at one point by stealing their 
eggs. Kggle.ss goonies proved worse 



than nesting goonies; they not only re- 
mained. but hopped back out to the 
runways, performed long, frustrated 
dances and wailed like banshees as 
they (lid so. Recently, in the hopes 
that Midway goonies might be tricked 
into getting lo.st somewhere, the Nav'y 
has been taking selected birds on long 
airplane trips. 

But although the Pacific is full of 
islands, the Midway goonies are prov- 
ing more than ever that they like Mid- 
way best— and also that they can go 
without food for 47 days, can navigate 
as unerringly as if they had their own 
radio beacons and can fly as tirelessly 
as atomic airplanes. Goonies were tak- 
en to northern Japan, to Guam and to 
Kwajalein. They flew right back to 
Midway, and, once landed, waddled to 
the very nesting spots from which they 
had been removed. The other day, 
tired but game, the Navy bundled up 
four more, dyed their heads shocking 
pink for identification, and flew them 
all the way across the Pacific to Whid- 
bey Island near Seattle. 

The goonies were prepared for the 
trip by being shoved, wings furled, into 
cardboard boxes with tops of wire net- 
ting. They did not seem to mind. They 
spent 2 ' 2 days in a avy P.5M seaplane 
en route to Puget Sound. They rode 
silently, apparently lost in thought. 
When released at the air station on 
Whidbey Island they showed no con- 
cern at all at their strange surround- 
ings. They simply stretched their 
wings, stumbled clumsily for 60 feet 
along the concrete ramp and took off. 
They headed due west, paying no at- 
tention to each other. 

"They only got 3,000 miles to go,” 
said a Navy chief, glumly. ‘‘They’ll be 
back at Midway in a couple of weeks.” 


NEW HORIZON 

t^ourth of July tree-felling and 
-T woodcutting contast.s have been a 
part of our national heritage from the 
day of the first logging camp, and still 
persist, but wood chewing, or the art 
of cutting saplings with the teeth, has 
b(>en completely ignored as a U.S. folk 
sport. The beaver, known to every 
early settler, is quite probably the rea- 
son for this omission. Rating through 
a sapling, of course, is not the most 
pleasant occupation in the world, hut 
neither is running the mile. Beavers 
are so adept and eflkient at it. howev- 
er, that humans just haven’t thought 
of emulating them. Who, w(* have 
asked, could eat wood like a heaver? 

It is high time we cease such defeat- 
ist thinking, and remember that the 
1.5-foot pole vault, only a few years ago, 
seemed equally impo.ssible. Last week 
on Staten Island, N.Y., one Augustus 
M. Pynn, 48, a bank manager, took 
one of those bold, improbable steps by 
which man is continually extending his 
own horizons and abolishing his own 
limitations. Mr. Pynn was set upon 
by three thugs, robbed of a billfold 
Containing the combinations for the 
bank’s safes and then handcuffed to a 
sapling in the woods. 

How to escape? Mr. Pynn could 
neither break the sapling (which was 
an inch thick) nor slide the handcuffs 
off. He did what he had to do to spread 
the alarm. He chewed his way through 
the sapling. Took him two hours, but 
he got word to the cops and the bank 
Was left unscathed. 

It is true that any beaver worthy of 
his bark could go through a sapling of 
that sort much quicker, but Mr. Pynn 



FULL COURT PRESS 


A secret defcn.se 
That had him reeling: 

For an 8-fooi center, 

A 7-fool cs’iling. 

— T. .4fSTEN 


had never chewed wood before, and 
therefore must be considered a rank 
amateur, even though an innovator. 
Practice and new techniques and com- 
petition by younger men would almost 
certainly brmg about a reduction of 
his time for the one-inch sapling. And 
in his case the time recording is prob- 
ably unfair in the first place. Mr. Pynn 
wears an upper plate. 

Q. & A. 

rpijK U.S. Lawn 'I’ennis A.s.sociation 

took another step toward a busi- 
nesslike study of the (juestion of open 
tournaments. President Renville H. 
McMann named a five-man group to 
dig into the subject and report in Sep- 
tember: Edward A. 'I’urville, St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla., lawyer, chairman: Vic- 
tor Denny, Seattle investment banker; 
George E. Barnes, president, Midwest 
Slock Exchange, Chicago; Alan D. 
Herrington, Los Angeles building ex- 
ecutive, and Alli.son Danzig, New York 
sportswriter. 

President McMann gave committee- 
men a list of fundamental questions to 
think about and bade them talk to 
"club officials, club members, players, 
interscholastic and intercollegiate offi- 
cials, the general public, the press and, 
a.s a matter of fact, to anybodj’ who 
is even remotely interested in tennis 
and the problems which a tournament 
open to both amateurs and profes- 
sionals would involve.” Here are Presi- 
dent McMann’s fundamental ques- 
tions and — in short version — Si’ORTS 
Ilj.ustratkd’s own answers: 

Q: Will an open strengthen tennis? 
.4; Yes. 

Q: What will an open do to Davis Cup 
competition? 

A: Anything that strengthens tennis 
will strengthen Davis Cup competition. 
Q: What effect will an open have on 
developing interest in tennis on the 
part of American youth? 

.4; It would increa.se that interest. 

THIS TIME WITH HORSES 

^JtiLi>RKN' are interested in polo, 
^ though nobody knows why. Prob- 
ably the best explanation is that chil- 
dren are interested in everything— a 
fact that ha.s led the television show 
Lei's Take a Trip (CBS. 12 to 12::10 
EST on Sundays) to investigate an 
odd a.ssortment of subjects: a rope 
walk, a track meet, a tugboat, a 
rodeo — and so on, lielter-skelter, at 
the rate of one subject a Sunday, 
back to the show’s beginning in April 
euiilin urd 
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Conliniicd 

of 1955. Last Sunday Lt i'm Take a Trip 
got aroun<l to polo. 

The show involves a lanky and ami- 
able adult named Sonny Fox and two 
children, a boy named Pud Flanagan, 
12, and a girl of 11 named Ginger Mac- 
Manus. Their technique is simple — 
they go to an interesting place aiui ask 
(juestions, and it’s up to the people 
they find there to answer them. 

On Saturday afternoon they went 
to the Squadron A .Armory in Xew 
York to rehearse the next day’s show. 
Pud was absent, busy with another 
acting job, so Ginger played his part as 
well as her own. She wore blue jeans, a 



red jacket and a ponytail. Sonny wore 
a rumpled blue suit and no tie. .As the 
rehearsal scene opened, both were 
drinking ginger ale. The production 
supervisor was marking off a place in 
the tanbark where a hole would be dug 
to re<‘eive a T\' camera and its camera- 
man, and so provide a fallen rider’s 
view of the onrushing horses. Six mem- 
bers of the S(}uadron .A Polo Club were 
playing polo, and the director was 
stu<lying the .script. 

■'.At one point," said Sonny P'ox to 
Ginger, "someone will hand you a polo 
ball, the hollow indoor kind, and you 
can .say something like 'Oh, it’s light.’ ’’ 

*‘Oh, it’s light," said Ginger. 

"Try to sound surprised,” said 
Sonny. 

"Oh! It's Uijhl!” said Ginger, wide- 
eyed and sounding surprised indeed. 

"Great,” said Sonny. "Who will 
win the National League pennant this 
year?” 

“Milwaukee,” said Ginger, after a 
moment’s thought. 

"Take a break,” roared the director 
to the six polo players, and they dis- 
mounted. Ginger hiccuped. She had 
drunk her ginger ale too fast. 

Mr. Fred Zeller appeared. He is a 
veteran of 2(1 years of polo and a mem- 
ber of the Squadron A club. His a.ssign- 
ment was to explain the game to Sonny, 
Ginger, Pud and the television audi- 
ence. Standing in a corner of the field, 
in front of an imaginary camera. Sonny 
and Ginger practiced asking questions, 
and Mr. Zeller practiced an.swering 
them. He explained that a polo game is 
played in four 7' ;;-minute periods, that 
the ponies’ tails are braided so they 


won’t get tangled in the mallets and 
that the mounts are chosen for speed, 
(piick reactions and boldness. 

".Vow,” said the director, "this is 
where they come charging by.” Every- 
body paused and watched two hold 
imaginary horse.s charge past. Ginger 
hiccuped. 

"What about the liall?” asked 
Sonny, and Zeller picked one up from 
the ground. It is made like a ba.‘!ket- 
ball, he .said, but is only inches in 
diameter. He handed it to Ginger. 

"Oh! It’s lighi!” she said, surprised. 

The audience for Lct’i* Take a Trip 
i.s one of the .strange.st mixtures in all 
television. .According to fan mail and 
other indicators, it is made up half of 
children, mostly around eight and nine 
years old, and half of adults, mostly 
old enough to be graiulparent.s. Both 
age grr)Ups like shows about animals 
and sports, .so polo was a natural. 

"Vow." said the director finally, 
"let's do it with horses,” and the .six 
players came out and began to play. 
Presently the game was halted and 
Ginger mounted a pony, gripped a mal- 
let and took se^•eral swipes at a ball. 
Tlien the rehearsal ended. "Every- 
body be here at 6 o'clock in the morn- 
ing.” shouted the director. 

Wlien the .show appeared on peo- 
ple’s TV screens the next <lay, Pud 
was on hand as well as Ginger. Both 
wore polo outfits (Ginger’s ponytail 
was lucked uj) inside her helmet). 
Sonny F4)x hatl pul on a tie, and no- 
body looked a.s if he had been up 
rehearsing since fi a.m. The horses gal- 
loped handsomely, and tlie mallets hit 


the ball with a sound like a cannon 
shot. Pud and Ginger asked their <jues- 
lions and got their answers. By the 
end of the show several million small- 
fry knew all about polo and were set 
to a-sk a qut^stion of their own: “Daddy, 
can I have a polo pony?” 

MYSTERY OF THE WEEK 

F our thousand spectators at an 
indoor track meet in Manchester, 
England yelled themselves hoarse last 
week as three tup British distance men, 
Ken Woo<l, Derek Ibbotson and Brian 
Hewson, raced neck and neck down the 
stretch in the mile. They fell into a 
hornswoggled silence, however, when 
Winner Wood’s time was announced 
as .‘1 :37.4 — some 20 seconds faster than 
.John Landy’s world record. "A'ou may 
think this remarkable,” added the an- 
nouncer, "but, of course, there might 
)>e something wrong with the stop 
watches." 

Well, the watches were correct, as it 
turned out, but a slight mistake had 
nevertheless been made— the finish line 
had been set up short of the mile. But 
nobody seemed to be sure just how 
short — one 128-yar(l lap, a lap plus 96 
yards, or just 70 yards. If the last esti- 
mate was correct, the runners had cov- 
ered 1,690 yards and had run far faster 
than the pace for a four-minute mile. 
Wood felt that he may have been run- 
ning under Landy’s record, despite the 
sharp turns of the banked wooden 
track. But neither he, nor the crowd, 
nor the officials, it seemed ejuite cer- 
tain, would ever know for sure. 


PITCHER’S VIEW 
FROM THE MOUND 

Television audiences, well accustomed to backside shots of the tableau 
on the opposite page, never see it as it appears to the pitcher and 
won't until some inventive technician figures out a way to get a camera 
letter-high someplace near second base. Pending that happy day, Staff 
Photographer John G. Zimmerman, shooting from the mound, offers 
this pitcher’ s-eye view featuring speeding ball, swinging bat, crouching 
ump and promising Red Sox Catcher Haywood Sullivan (see page 64). 
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WONDERFUL WORLD contiuited 


RAIN, RAIN 
GO AWAY . . . 


. . . Lady golfers want to play. That was the mood at Augusta 
Country Club the day before the opening of the Titleholders 
tournament— distaff equivalent of The Masters— when rain 
came along and spoiled final practice rounds. In consequence, 
best women golfers in the U.S. spent the day clustered around 
clubhouse tables, played innumerable gin rummy games before 
sky cleared and tournament, won by Patty Berg, could begin 


rjioTO<;iui*Hs fev rohekt w. kekuky like 


SOCCV FAIRWAYS ATTRACT ONLY TOURNAMCNT'S OFFICIA 




ANNE QUAST, 1 9-.vi'ar-<)l(J Univprsiiy of Washington amuti-ur, who 
finished sppond to I’atty Bi-rg, waits turn in an aniinatpd rummy game. 

BARBARA ROMACK, who had to withdraw from tournament be- 
cause of injureil hand, examino-s her card hami with unconcealed delight. 
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MARLENE BAUER HAGGE. third in the tournament, 
finds the cards just dealt as unpromising as the weather. 


PAT OEVANV, player from Grosse He, Mich., kneels to 
chat with Mrs. Edward Sheehan, member of Augusta club. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD continued 


ROUNDUP TIME 
EAST & WEST 


The imported and the home-grown styles of riding both have their 
traditions and their enthusiastic supporters, and spring weather 
brought each group out in strength. In Texas the Salt Grass Trail 
riders traveled 90 miles to open a Houston livestock exposition, 
and in South Carolina the hunter trials covered a 3,000-acre farm 
near Tryon. The Texans camped out in tents at night, while the 
hunt crowd ended the day dressed to the teeth at a dinner dance 






FOX HUNTERS in formal riding habits approach 
check point during drag which ended joint hunter 
trial.'* on South Carolina e-state of Eligio del Guercio. 
The staff and field numbered more than 90, with 
representatives on hand from 12 recognized hunts. 


TRAIL RIDERS in jean.s, chaps and wide-brimmed 
Stet.son.s end the first day of trip at Waller, Texas 
fairgrounds. Nearly 2,000 riders, .serviced by 90 chuck 
wagons, set out on the three-day jaunt which ended 
in a parade opening the Houston Fat Stock Show. 


WONDERFUL WORLD continurd 


LOOK WHO GOT THE CUP! 


Time: a few minutes after the North Carolina Tarheels 
won the Atlantic Coast Conference basketball title. Place: 
a parking lot in Raleigh. The man with the firm clutch on 
the championship cup is Harry Gotkin of Brooklyn, talent 


scout who has sent many New York boys to Carolina via 
basketball’s "underground railway” (SI, Feb. 4). He happily 
took charge of the cup, headed for his parked car and 
started the trophy on the first leg of trip to Chapel Hill 





FREE! Bijf, full-color reproducliun of Fury paintin};! Write Plymouth Division, Chrysler Corp., Dept. AA, P.O. Box 1518, Detroit, Mich. 

It’s a rare car that rates a toast! 


Fury owners ... aiul all who have shareil the great cxlnl- 
aralion of jii.si handling a Furv . . . have an almost personal 
affeclion for this iincummonlv spirited car. 

Few autonuihiles in history hate merited such regard. 
Hut Fury eoml)ine.>i unusual, elean-liinhed heanty with 
re.sptmsc and roadahililv tery seUloin found on wheels. 
A new Fury V-.'IOD engine gives vigorous answer to your 
eoinmand — turning up a trenunuloiis 290 horsei»ower. with 
ll-hurrel earhurelion hn- direct fuel flow to each cylinder. 


Neavy-ihily. racing-type torsion bars team will) new 
hall-joint eonstruction up front, and new asymmetrical 
rear springing, for level, no-sway cornering and no-dive, 
no-dip stops. New brakes virtually aholish fade: the sIhm* 
follows the drum as the drum expands under heat, main- 
taining full lining-to-drum <-onla«'l. 

.•\nrl all this in a full-size car which still provides amaz- 
ing «'ar-and-dri\er intimacy. Try Fury. You'll he «juite 
likely to propose a toast your.self! 



l)y t'lA MOUTH 


For the man who 
really loves cars 






Here is 

CLOTHING TAILORING 
in CASUAL CLOTHES! 


BOTANY’ ‘500 






B0TANY-500 

^ D.AR.OFF 


TINA LESER puts her 
Stamp of Approval on 

HOLIDAY CASUALS 

'I havt always found that the 
more casual the fashion, the 
greater the need for good tailor- 
me to create line and style. 
That's why the type of lailorine 
demonstrated by DarolT casual 
fashions impresses me. 
This is one of the facets of 
"THE STAMP OF fashion". 

which diatinfcuishes 
•BOTANY’ 'SOO' clothing." 


This is casual wear 
tailored by famous 
Daroff of Philadelphia 
with the same fit and 
fashion as ‘BOTANY’ ‘500’ 
clothing. This is casual 
wear that looks better 
because it fits better. 

The exclusive fabrics are 
unusually styled in 
patterns and colors that 
add more distinction 
to your casual life. 

Sport Coats 537*^ up 
Slacks up 


Orest right-you can't aHord not to! 


THE 

MAGNETIC 

OBSESSION 


Wilt Chamberlain, who has scored 66 
points In two NCAA tournament games 
thus far, hypnotizes opposing teams 


by TEX MAULE and JEREMIAH TAX 



CHAMBERLAIN DEFLECTION OF KREBS SHOT SYMBOLIZES DALLAS DUEL 


W ILTON Chambkrlain, a tall, curi- 
ously withdrawn 19-year-old Ne- 
gro, is very close now as a sophomore to 
being the best college basketball player 
in the United States. Oddly enough, 
he lias some glaring faults— he cannot 
defend adequately against a hook shot 
for one thing and he has an effective 
range of only about eight feet from the 
basket on offense. He may, once in a 
while, hit some whirling jump shots 
from farther out than that, but he does 
not do it consistently, and no team 
that plays Kansas ever worries about 
Chamberlain when he is that far away 
from the target. 

Yet Kansas won the Western Regional 
KC.\A basketball championship in 
Dallas entirely on Chamberlain’s abil- 
ity to intimidate an opponent. The 
tournament was won in the first game 
against a Southern Methodist team 
armed with everything which a basket- 
ball team needs and armed particularly 
for this tournament with three years 
of tournament play which should have 
made it immune to pressure jitters. 


Doc Hayes, the bald, gentle man 
who coaches SMU, devised an intel- 
ligent attack against the Kansas zone 
defense, and, more important, he gave 
his team a two-three zone defense 
which allowed it to detach strength 
from the Kansas weakne.sses and detail 
it to guarding Chamberlain. On offen.se, 
early, he sent .lim Krebs, the very fine 
SMU center, out into the corner of the 
court for long, one-hand set shots, and 
Krebs, who all of this season has been 
extraordinarily accurate from that ter- 
rain, missed. The strategy was to draw 
the 7-foot Chamberlain out of his sta- 
tion under the basket to harry Krebs, 
and it might have worked had Krebs 
hit. But, conscious always of the threat 
of a blocked shot, and shooting with 
only half an eye on the basket, Krebs 
mi.s.scd time and again and Chamber- 
lain, climbing effortlessly high above 
the ruck under the backboard, took 
away the rebounds and pa.ssed the ball 
out quickly, and Kansa.s moved away 
to a 15 4 lead. 

The SMU defense, in this taut, excit- 


ing opening phase of the game, suffered 
even more than the alta<-k from a 
Chamberlain complex. The two-three 
zone, which .stretched a three-man 
picket fence under the basket. wa.s 
designed to prevent 1 < u pass to Cham 
berlain in the narrow area in which he 
is a deadly shot and U i to block Cham- 
berlain off the backboard .so that SMU 
might have a chance at the reliound. 
Krebs had the major responsibility for 
Chamberlain in this zone and he han- 
dled it well, moving with his deliberate 
grace to maintain defensive position 
between C'hamberlain and the basket. 
He was helped by another player sag- 
ging back on Chamberlain from the 
fringe.s of the defense. 

Unfortunately, the SMU players, 
sandwiching Chamberlain tightly, left 
an alley open, (lene Klstun slipped 
through it twice for goals, and Ronnie 
Loneski. a talented .sophomore, sifted 
through for three more, atul suddenly 
text cimtiuHvd on /Hiije 36 

FOR PREVIEW OF FINAL GAMES TURN PACE 
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CHAMPIONSHIP PREVIEW 



REBOUNDING Kansas must be given 
the edge only because 
of Chamberlain, who is the nation’s percent- 
age leader. Aside from Wilt, Kansas is in last 
place in height, with Carolina and San Fran- 
cisco in a tie for first and Michigan State third. 
Carolina’s comparative weakness here — their 
only serious flaw as a team — is the more sur- 
prising when the height of their front line is 
considered. Rosenbluth, Quigg and Brennan 
average 6 feet 6,' 2 inches, but Yale’s Robinson 
and Canisius’ Nowak (both fi foot 3) were able 
to outmaneuver and outjump them under the 
boards. In a Kansas-Carolina final, Carolina 
would seldom get more than one shot at 
the basket. Against Michigan State in the 
semifinal, Carolina will have an edge in height 


but, again, a tough battle for the free ball. 
Slate’s Green (6 foot 5) did not join the team 
until January, and he is their best rebounder, 
so season statistics are no indication of their 
real strength here. In the other semifinal, San 
Francisco’s chances against Chamberlain are 
also nil, despite their front-line average of 6 
feet 7. At that height Farmer is the better 
rebounder than Day, the 6-foot-9 center, but 
certainly not in Wilt’s class. Farmer, how- 
ever, hooks well with either hand, and San 
Francisco may try to lure Chamberlain out 
from under the boards, using Farmer as de- 
coy, though this tactic, admittedly, has not 
been successful in the past. A San Francisco- 
Michigan State or San Francisco-CaroUna fi- 
nal would be a close affair in this department. 


RATING 


1. 

KANSAS 

2. 

MICHIGAN 


STATE 

3. 

NORTH 


CAROLINA 

4. 

SAN 


FRANCISCO 


SHOOTING In cold statistics for 
the regular season, 
Carolina (43.3) led Kansas by 4 percentage 
points. Michigan State by 4 and San Fran- 
cisco by close to 9 in accuracy from the floor. 
In free throws, they le<l San Francisco by 1 • 2 . 
Kan.sas by 7 and State by 7. Such figures, 
however, are unreliable guides to a single- 
game performance under championship tour- 
nament pressure, and this factor should, odd- 
ly, work both for and against Carolina. The 
Tarheels are unquestionably the most experi- 
enced and poised of the four teams. Pressure 
of the situation, therefore, should hurt them 
least. (Against Syracuse in the quarter-finals, 
for example, Carolina took only 47 shots to 
Syracuse’s 75, but were never in trouble.) 


Pressure of the opposing team’s defense may 
be another matter. Whichever team Carolina 
meets in the final will harry their fine shooters 
severely. Against Kansas, the mere presence •y 
of Chamberlain on the court will be extremely 
distracting, as it has been for rivals all season. 

Against San Francisco. Carolina will be rushed 
by one of the most tenacious and press- 2. 
minded teams in the country. They will have 
to get their shots off faster than ever — which 
may affect their accuracy. The semifinal with 3. 
Michigan State should be somewhat easier. 

Here it will be a scoring race between Caro- 
lina’s accuracy and State’s effective fast break. 
Carolina’s Kearns appears to be their only 
man wlio can run in the same class with the 
Spurtans, but the Tarheels still should win. 


RATING 


NORTH 

CAROLINA 


KANSAS 


MICHIGAN 

STATE 


SAN 

FRANCISCO 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


THE LAST FOUR 



DEFENSE 


Here statistics are a 
great deal more de- 
pendable than in shooting, for a team which 
lias not done well all season on defense simply 
cannot develop this skill overnight. Defense 
is learned, not suddenly inspired. Logic, there- 
fore, demands that San Francisco be accorded 
top ranking, since they have limited the op- 
position to 55 points per game this year. Kan- 
sas, also, has held its rivals to a low average 
(58 points) and must be placed on the same 
level with the Dons. Their defensive success 
begins and ends, of course, with Chamberlain. 
The rest of the Kansas team does a lot of 
scrambling, but this is not to be considered 
even the frosting on the cake. The whole cake 
is Wilt — his speed, his jumping ability, his 


THE SUM'UP 

mate must reach the 
following two conclusions: 1) Kansas and Car- 
olina will meet in the finals. 2) The outcome 
will hinge on whether the Tarheels can main- 
tain their poise or whether Chamberlain will 
continue his psychological and physical mas- 
tery over five rival players. When a team 
walks out on the court and gets its first glimpse 
of Wilt, the %'isual impact is stunning. If Kan- 
sas gets the ball on the opening jump and 
passes in to Chamberlain for a quick dunk, 
that impact is increased enormously. After 
Chamberlain blocks the first rival shot, the 
shock treatment is complete. Many good 
teams simply fall apart at this point; a great 
team is no longer great. Against this must be 


timing, which improves wdth every game, his 
enormous height and arm spread. San Fran- 
cisco's aggressive defense tactics— man-to- 
man— and their effectiveness are a tribute to 
Coach Woolpert's ability to teach. In the last 
two games of the regular season Brown him- 
self intercepted 14 passes and turned 11 of 
them into baskets. Neither Michigan State 
nor Carolina is in the same class as Kansas 
and San Francisco in this area. Both play the 
zone or man-to-man, depending on the oppo- 
sition. In the semifinal. State will not be able 
to cope with Rosenbluth’s fine variety of shots 
from close in and Brennan's accuracy from 
the corner. The biggest defense problem for 
both State and Kansas, finally, is likely to 
be the driving speed of Carolina's Kearns. 


1 . 


4 . 


placed the clear evidence that, all season, 
Carolina has played as well as was needed to 
win. The team that was stopped in its tracks 
for three-quarters of a game by Yale is the ^ 
same team that beat strong Wake Forest four 
times and finally ran away from stubborn Ca- 
nlsius. To pick Carolina, one must argue that 2 . 
the Tarheels will not be intimidated by Cham- 
berlain. It must also follow that Wilt has an 
off night on offense, and this would be a re- 
markable coincidence. Carolina's one chance 3 . 
is to keep the ball away from Wilt Chamber- 
lain. And their defensive record to date sug- 
gests this is an unlikely feat. The contest for 
third place should pit the irresistible force 
(Michigan State) against the immovable ob- 
ject (San Francisco). Our pick: the object. 


RATING 


SAN 

FRANCISCO 


KANSAS 


NORTH 

CAROLINA 


MICHIGAN 

STATE 


RATING 


KANSAS 


NORTH 

CAROLINA 


SAN 

FRANCISCO 


MICHIGAN 

STATE 
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BASKETBALL 

fon/tKi«d from page SS" 

the Kansas Jayhawks were a long way 
out in front. 

Southern Methodist adjusted then, 
giving Krebs nearly the whole respon- 
sibility for Chamberlain and closing 
the alley they had left open before. 
Krebs, fighting hard for rebounds and 
guarding Chamberlain closely, fouled 
him three times, but SMU gradually 
closed the wide gap. 

On attack Krebs moved in from the 
corner and lifted hooks over Chamber- 
lain effectively, feinting with his head 
and shoulders one way, taking a long 
step away in the other direction and 
lofting the shot high over Chamber- 
lain’s 12 )^-foot reach. The score was 
33-32 for Kansas at the half, and you 
had the feeling that Southern Metho- 
dist. working intelligently and calmly 
now and doing very well the things 
they had found they could do against 
Kansas, could win. 

Indeed, as the second half opened, 
Kansas was the team which began to 
show signs of losing its composure. 
SMU took advantage of some bad 
passes to work into the lead. For 15 
minutes SMU was the team in control 
of the game— in control by only the 
narrowest of margins, but still forcing 
the pace and making Kansas play off 
tempo. Then, with five minutes and 
eight seconds to play and SMU ahead 
by three points, Krebs fouled Cham- 
berlain for the fifth time and left the 
game. SMU tried desperately to hoard 
its three-point lead by controlling the 
ball, but Kansas tied the game as the 
period ended and coasted through the 
five-minute overtime for an easy 73- 
65 victory. 

SMU’s early-game preoccupation 


with Chamberlain was responsible for 
the loss, obviously. Through the first 
half the team hit only 32% of its shots 
from the floor and not because of any 
tremendous pressure applied by the 
Kansas defense. 

"I had all the good shots I needed to 
get my points but 1 just couldn’t hit 
anything,” Krebs said. ‘T must have 
shot a million times and it just wouldn't 
go in, would it? Chamberlain is a won- 
derful offensive player, but I could get 
all the shots I wanted off him.” 

But Krebs, like the rest of the SMU 
team, could blame much of his inac- 
curacy on the presence of Chamberlain. 

A watching coach pinpointed the 
effect of the Chamberlain complex. “I 
watched Larry Showaller go up once 
for a jump shot,” he said. “Chamber- 
lain wasn’t even very close to him. But 
he went up and took his eye off the 
basket, backboard and all.” 

In the finals, Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity, an exceptionally tall team 
with more speed than most tall teams, 
clamped a rough, aggressive defense 
around Chamberlain for a half, and the 
Kansas outside shots — Elstun and 
King principally— were cold. They be- 
gan to hit well in the second half, and 
the Oklahomans had to come out from 
under the basket after them and that 
left Chamberlain with room to move 
and shoot, and the game, very quickly, 
became a rout that ended 81 61 for 
Kansas. 

Chamberlain, who draws an inordi- 
nate number of fouls, took a tremen- 
dous amount of booing from the crowd 
with considerable grace for a 19-year- 
old. He plays with a serene assurance 
unusual in a sophomore, and he does 
the things he can do so very well that 
he often appears cocky. He is not easy 
to talk to and is very careful about 


what he says, which never includes any- 
thing critical about an opponent. Of 
Krebs he said, “He is a wonderful 
player, isn’t he? That hook shot is 
great— I’ve had trouble stopping hooks 
all year and I certainly didn’t stop his.” 

In the finals against Oklahoma he had 
even more trouble stopping the hook 
shots of Hubert Reed, OCU 6-foot-lO 
center, and after that game he said, 
with more obviou.s sincerity than had 
gone into his praise of Krebs, “Reed is 
a wonderful player. I guess he’s the best 
center I ever played against.” 

Southern Methodist won the third- 
place game from St. Louis University. 
The score was 78-68 and SMU played 
beautiful basketball, moving the ball 
easily and well and shooting with its 
usual confidence. SMU looked, actu- 
ally, like a better team than Kansas, 
which it might well be under ordinary 
circumstances. But SMU was the first 
importar^T victim of a malady which 
will affect quite a few teams in the next 
two years— the Chamberlain complex. 

MICHIGAN STATE SURPRISES 

No account of this year’s tourna- 
ment should omit the superb achieve- 
ment of Michigan State, regardless of 
what happens in Kan.sas City this 
week. And it is no slight to the Spar- 
tans’ talents to say that their greatest 
asset is a competitive spirit which as- 
serted itself after three straight con- 
ference defeats at the start of the sea- 
son. Their defeat of Notre Dame, at 
Lexington, may not have been much 
of a .surprise but victory over Ken- 
tucky the following night was a spec- 
tacular upset. And they did it the 
hardest way possible— behind 47-35 
at the half, they stormed back to rout 
the nation’s third-ranked team, 80-68. 

The other quarter-final game, at 
Corvallis, was a classic of defensive 
basketball engineered by two mas- 
ters of the art, gum-chewing Coach 
Phil Woolpert of San Francisco and 
towel-chewing Coach Pete Newell of 
California. Both teams used full- and 
mid-court presses, and guarding was 
so tenacious that clear shots were al- 
most impossible. As he has most of 
the season. Gene Brown led the Dons 
in both offense and defense, scoring 20 
points and playing a flawless defen- 
sive game. In the game’s last 19 min- 
utes, the lead changed hands nine 
times and the score was tied three 
times before San Francisco finally won, 
50-46. Thus, the Dons’ hopes of winning 
the national championship for a third 
successive year were kept alive. Their 
first opponent in Kansas City will be 
Wilt Chamberlain. 'SJiP:> 



“Never mind wrapping il, we’ll porfofiie rig/ii from here.” 
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Spon Shim, S5.9S. Knit Shirts, $5.00. Jockoi. $19.95 Stocks, $6.9$ 


Springtime's freshest fashions — Coffee Tones by Arrow. Here 
arc Cotton broadcloth sliirts, '*|iort knits, slacks, car coat and j;ickcts . . . 
all accented with rich collie tones. .Mix them or m.atch them, tltej ’re 
all St) led 1<J wear totretlier. ’I hec Ve ina«!e ( and inspected) with a care 
tltat is traditionally .Arrow. Shirts arc “S;infori/e<l”-lahcled, of course. 
Chu ft, is ('.f,., In,-. 


ARROW ^ first in fashion 

CASUAL WEAR 



/!nnGi/iJcmg the tiBw^ Firestone 


Fresh from Firestone's experience in worid-famous 
speedway and endurance runs comes new supersafety 
for you — a speedway-developed tire that puts a 
new kind of dependability into day-iong driving 
on the turnpikes and superhighways, and in your 
day-to-day driving right in town. Made with Nuclear 
Controlled Nylon Plies, this great new tire can 
actually double your driving safety. 


Only nylon and Firtwtone'a knowledge 
of tire |»rformanfe at the rubber-sear- 
ing 8|)eeds of endurance runs and com- 
I^etition driving could produc*© the new 
P'irestone Nylon “500.” Firestone bor- 
rowed from that background to build 
thLs tire for you— to build a new margin 
of safety into every road you travel — 
to build a tire that can take the heat 
and higher s{>ccds of o|ien c"Ountry 
driving, and give you greater protet*tion 
on city streets and expressways, too. 
The Firestone “500" is a tough tire, a 
tire that puts cooler running rublwr on 
the road and backs it up with heat- 




America's almost incred- 
ible stock car endurance 
record— 50,000 mites at 
an average of 108 mites 
per hour — was set last 
September on Firestone 
tires! Run on the searing 
salt flats of Bonneville— 
without a single tire failure 

— every mile was turned 
on Firestones! 



Nyfon SOO" 


resistant nylon cord. Not just nylon, 
but nylon cord jilies that are measured 
with nuclear accuracy to assure as near 
a uniformity in thickness and strength, 
as it is jx)ssible to control. It's done 
with five Firestone nuclear control 
devic es that maintain tolerances to one 
ten-thousandths of an inch. 

And never before has safety come with 
such smart good looks. So see your 
Firestone Dealer or Store about .safety- 
trading your present tires for Fire- 
stone’s new “500.” Or. ask for them on 
k^:our new car. Get them, and know 
you own the safest tires on wheels. 


Tire^tone 

BETTER RUBBER PROM START TO FINISH 


En)oy >h* Voi<a ol Flr«ito'ia on Rodio or 1«l«vit>on 
•vory Monday (vanlnQ over ABC 

Copyright 1957, The FIreitone Tire and Rubber Co. 


El'ery American automobile manu- 
facturer has sfiecified Firestone 'I’ires 
for all major comjxjtitive endurance 
runs and sjxjed tests that have set 
new rec'ords in the world of wheels. 
In the blLsrering Honnevillo record 
attempt, tread wear measurements 
revealed a projected life — at better 
than 100 miles per hour — of 33,000 
miles jjer set of tires! Only one tire 
in America gives suc’h built-in fieace 
of mind. And the name is Firestone! 




The Fairlane 500 Town S'ieturia and Dd Hio Ranch Wagon make a Iwautiful combiiiauuti 


Set 


your family 


2 -Ford free 


Over 300,000 American families find it en- 
tirely practical and wonderfully convenient to 
own 2 Fords. ... So w ill you. 

Suppose tlic men of the family decide to stir 
up tlic local fishponds. Naturally they'll take 
the new Ford Station Wagon. It’s got room for 
up to 9 sportsmen . . . TImnderbird punch in the 
engine room. And for trail riding, you can't 
l)cat the solid comfort of the new •‘Inner Ford." 

While the male portion of the tribe heads 
off into the brush, no need for mother to linger 


on the reservation. She’s free as the breeze to 
come and go as she pleases. 

She looks and feels as young as the fresh 
new lines of her new kind of Ford. She finds its 
thoruuglibred handling and spirited response 
were made to her personal measure for traffic 
threading or highway cruising. 

Wonderful freedom, wonderful convenience, 
you agree. But what about the price? That’s the 
cheeriest news yet. You can own fu'o fine Fords 
for the price of one "fine’’ car! 




SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Mt». CharloUc E. Blum, smi\mK Rrandmoth- 
er from MiUprsburi;. Ohio, turned her slender 
trolling rod into potent weapon, adroitly ap- 
plying persistent pressure to 20-pound test line 
to whip stubborn 75-pound amberjack into 
submission off West End, Grand Bahama Is- 
land, Bahamas for new world record for species 
and tackle class. 

BASEBALL 

Major league fans, with one eye cocked toward 
warmer climes, found to their surprise that 
Cleveland (6-3> and Pittsburgh (7-2) topped 
Grapefruit League standings after first full 
week of exhibition games. They also noted with 
no surprise that Yankees' Mickey Mantle had 
started his blasting, slugging three homers, one 
a 425-footer against St. Louis. 

HOCKEY 

Dclroit, perking up with NHL title in sight, 
edged Montreal 2-1 on Alex Delvecchio'a third- 
period goal to clinch eighth crown in last nine 
years. Boston, in last-ditch battle for second, 
won twice to move into tie with sputtering 
Canadiens. Week's (and season's) biggestscore; 
Toronto's 14-1 victory over fourth-place New 
York. 

Colorado Ck>llego slipped past Clarkson 6-3 
in semifinals, had far easier time routing defend- 
ing champion Michigan 13-6 to win NCAA 
title at Colorado Springs. Clarkson came back 
to edge Harvard 2-1 for consolation honors. 

FENCING 

Navy swordsmen, led by artful Jim Woods, 
jabbed and parried their way to epee title, 
scored enough points in foil (won by NYU) 
and sabre (won by Columbia) to retain three- 
weapon intercollegiate crown by single point 
in New York. 

FOCUS ON THE DEED._ 


Mrs. Dorothy Le- 
vine, pretty Chica- 
goan who won title 
in 1954, tost little of 
her skill in three-year 
layoff, coming back 
to beat Defending 
Champion Lois Felix 
6-1, 6-1 for women’s 
national indoor ten- 
nis champion-ship at 
Brookline. 

TRACK & FIELD 

Ireland's Kon Delany, roundly criticized by 
some for dawdling along just fast enough to win 
instead of shooting for records, didn’t change 
his style one bit in Chicago Daily Newt Relays 
but this time he was carried to 3:03 three- 
quarters by Maryland's hustling Burr Grim, 
then stepped out in final quarter to pitter- 
patter mile in 4:03.8, his best time indoors. 
Delany. unbeaten in 17 straight indoor races, 
admitted "I could have run faster,” but added: 
”I like to run like that." 

Bobby Whilden, swift-gaited U. of Texas 
sprinter, had himself a time as Longhorns took 
university team title in Southwestern Recrea- 
tion meet at Fort Worth. Whlldren won 220 in 
20.8, trailed Abilene Christian's Bobby Morrow 
in 9.5 hundred, ran on two winning relay teams, 
including 400-yard foursome which scampered 
distance in 4b.4, lastesi ever around two turns. 

SWIMMING 

Tim Jecko, powerful-stroking Yale sophomore 
from Bethesda. Md.. churned up meet record- 
breaking swell in Harvard pool, strong-arming 
200-yard butterfly in 2:11.8, 200-yard individ- 
ual medley in 2:08.7, and 100-yard butterfly in 
67.4 to b^ome first since late John Marshall 
(in 1951) to score triple as talent-loaded Elis 
won 10 events in Eastern IntercoUegiates. 
Jecko's performance drew enthusiastic raves 
from veteran Coach Bob Kiphuth: "He's great, 
just great, and will be even better.” 

GOLF 

Palty Berg, stocky veteran who has been 
playing cash circuit since 1940, saved her best 
round for last, shooting 69 (three under men's 
par) to finish three strokes ahead of Amateur 
Anne Quast (296-299) for her seventh Title- 
holders championship and 31,000 top prize 
at .Augusta. 


Herb EllioU. Id- 
year-old Aussie who 
has become latest 
down under track 
sensation, took crack 
at retired John Lan- 
dy’s 880 record, 
whirled off 1:49.3 
clocking on top of 
recent 4:00.4 mile to 
set national mark at 
Melbourne. 


FIGURE SKATING 

t'arol Heiss. perky Queens teen-ager, and 
David JenkinK. crew-cut wizard from Colorado 
Springs, cut compulsory figures with machine- 
like precision but were at their beat in free- 
skating, whirling and spinning gracefully as 
they combined daring acrobatics with dazzling 
speed to win U.S. titles at Berkeley. Calif. 
Among other champions: Carol Wanek (seepage 
76) of Ozone Park. N Y., junior women: Brad- 
ley Ixird of Brighton, Mass., junior men. 

BASKETBALL 

PostHcason college tournaments held spotlight 
as North Carolina, Michigan State, San Fran- 
cisco and Kansas swept into Friday's NCAA 
semifinals at Kansas City: Memphis State. Xa- 
vier of Ohio. Dayton and St. Bonaventure won 
NIT opening games in New York; Wheaton 
drubbed Kentucky Wesleyan %9-65 in NCAA 
small-college final at Evansville. Ind.; Tennes- 
see State outscored Southeastern Oklahoma 
92-73 for NAI.4 title at Kansas City. 

NBA playoffs began with Boston and St. 
Louis (winner over Fort Wayne 115-103, Min- 
neapolis 114-111 to break first-place tie in 
West) sitting idly by while runners-up fought 
it out in best-of-three series. Syracuse outlasted 
Philadelphia 103-96 in East; Minneapolis out- 
hustled Fort Wayne 131-127 in West. 

BOXING 

Spider Webb, fourth-ranked Chicago middle- 
weight, had trouble avoiding right-hand suck- 
er shots sent his way by willing Willie Greaves 
(subbing for ailing Randy Sandy) but man- 
aged to win his 19th straight in home town TV 
bout. Webb set up clamor for title shot, re- 
ceived assurance from interested IBCman Tru- 
man K. Gibson: "He'll get it soon enough." 
Ike Chestnul. unranked in official four-man 
confirmed 





HiGH-FLYiNa DODGERS will use this 44-psssenger Convair 
Metropolitan 440 transport, shown in full flight, to carry National 
League champions and their farm teams on far-flung road trips. 



HIGH-STEPPING PRANCERS, guided by fur-hatted drivers, 
pick their way through snow, slush and mud at start of competi- 
tion for the Winter Prize for Orel horses at Moscow racecourse. 
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AGAIN! FOR 
THE 8TH YEAR 
. . . THE.;'" I 


FAVORITE 



Once more Titleist led all other balls 
as the choice of the Pros and Ama- 
teurs in the Big Money Tournaments 
of 1956. 

In cvcty major open tournament, as 
well as the National Open, National 
Amateur, National P. G. A.. Masters’ 
and the Women’s Open and Women’s 
Amateur, more Titleists were played 
than any other ball. 

What better ball could there be for 
you than the ball chosen by those who 
know golf best? — the Titlelist, “the 
most modern of modern balls". 

Ask your Pro to specify the Titleist 
best suited to your game. Ask him 
too, about Acushnet putters, gloves 
and head covers. 

ACUSHNET 

Sold the world over fhrough 

Go/f Course Pro Shops only 
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SCOREBOARD continued 


BULB BLOW? SPOILED SHOW? 



John Yovicsin, 38, 
T-formation expo- 
nent, gave up com- 
fortable post at Get- 
tysburg to accept 
more challenging job 
of trying to pick up 
Harvard’s lost foot- 
ball prestige. Ex- 
plained Yovicsin: “I 
like the philosophy 
of the Ivy League.” 



scramble for Sandy Saddler's vacated feather- 
weight title, raked jabbing Gil Cadilli with 
body blows to take lO-round decision in New 
York. Wailed Chestnut; "They got this guy 
Count Ba.<iie [Britush Kmpire Champion Hugan 
Ba.'weyl or whatever you call him in the tourna- 
ment. Why don’t they let him fight me for 
the chance?" 

SKIING 

Toni Sailer, handsome Austrian plumber, 
streaked daringly down slu-sby Mt. Mansfield 
to »in giant slalom (nee belou-). added downhill 
%'ictory next day for combined title in American 
International at Stowe. France's vivacious Th^ 
rose Le Due finished fourth behind Americans 
Nonie Foley in slalom and Madi Springer-Miller 
in downhill hut won giant slalom to take wom- 
en’s combined honors. 

MILEPOSTS 

SOLD -To ardent Milwaukee fans, 1,040.000 
advance tickets for Braves' home games; more 
than some clubs will sell all season. 

DlKo- Fugenio Casiclloiti. 26, handsome 
devil-may-care Italian racing champion, known 
to adoring female fans in his own country 
as II Bello (beautiful one), winner of Mille 
Miglia and Sebring International in 19.^6; of 
fractured skull, when his sleek red Ferrari 
crashed during test run at Modena Autodromo 
(see page 19). 

DIED— Edward A. Stevens. 74. oldtime Cornell 
rowing star, former coach at Harvard, later at 
Oregon State; after brief illness, at Corvallis, 
Ore. In 1925Stevena loftily announced Harvard 
policy would be changed “to abolish any feeling 
that the crew is an exclusive organization.” 
next year resigned, claiming he was no longer 
able to work with Crimson oarsmen. 



LEAPING Toni Sailer, shouting with un- 
re.strained glee, .sails acros.s the finish line 
to win the giant slalom in 2:12.3 at Stowe. 


BUY A PAIR! HAVE A SPARE! 



G-E PROJECTION LAMPS 

FOR ALL SLIDE AND MOVIE PROIECTORS 



S5»ORTS ILLUSTRATED 





Jim Brewer, lanky 
North Phoenix High 
School senior who 
learned to pole-vault 
in neighbor’s back- 
yard pit while still 
in grammar school, 
used new pole to soar 
14 feet 9H inches 
in dual meet, high- 
est ever for school- 
boy vaulter. 


FOR THE RECORD 


aOATINO 

TED WELLS. Wichila. 
CiM'wai*'. Fla. 


midwinter snipe reialla. 


BOXINO 

20RA FOLLEV. 2>>Mnd KO over Johnny Hollins. 
' ’0i(hts. Phoenii. Arir. 


hab<5lo'*j 


JOHNSON. lO-iound decision over Bob Sat- 
terfield. heavyweithts. Miami Beach. 

JOE BROWN. 10-round dKision over Armand Savoie, 


COURT TENNIS 

harvard, over Yale and Princelon. inlercollefiate 
invitation, tor James H. Van Alen Cup. New York. 

COIF 

DICK METZ. Pike Road, Ala.. Gull Coast Invila- 
iional. with 276 lot 72 holes. Gulfport, Miss. 

PETE COOPER. Lakeland. Fla.. SI. Pelersburt 
(Fla.) Open, with 269 lor 72 holes. 

HORSE RAONO 

THIRD BROTHER: >28,000 Bowie H.. I 1/16 m.. by 
nose. In 1:44 2 '5. Elowie. Angel Valenzuela up. 
BAROSTOWN >17.670 Appleton H.. m.. by IK 

length, in 1:49 2/5 Cullstream. Willie Hartack up. 

SQUASH RACQUETS 

MRS. DONALD MANLY-POWER and MRS. CARTER 
SIMONIN. Philadelphia, over Dorothy Evans and 
Mrs. William LaRoche. 18-16, 15-6. 15-11. U.S. wom- 
en's doubles title, Philadelphie. 

TABLE TENNIS 

JAPAN, men's and women's world team titles. Stock- 
holm, Individual champions: Toshihaki Tanaka, 
men's singles; Fu|ie Eguchi. women’s singles. 

TENNIS 

PANCHO GONZALES, over Ken Rosewell, S matches 
to 1 Gonzales leads World Pro Tour. 2A-9. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

HARVARD. Heptagonat Games title, with 45 pts., 
Ithaca. N.Y. 

WRESTUNC 

PENN STATE, Eastern Intercollegiate title, with 74 
pis.. University Pk.. Pa. 



BREAKING out ballooii jib, scratch boat 
Tironderoffa is off and moving at start of 
the St. Peiersburg-to-Havana sailing race. 







0f7le»jors 

g,v,Y.. 

Major Smariness 


ferW 




Be a Sport Style "Medoliitj^ 
in Water Mill Tweed 


a Varsity Town Style Major 
loomed by C^eret/' 


You'll be decorated for dashinf^ gallantry in the most “spurt 
coatish” manner in a casual, colorful Water Mill Tweed Sport 
Coat . . . and you’ll award praise to Cerey's wondrous weaves of 
bold yams and Varsity Town’s trim Straitly modeling. Triple- 
toned to team with a variety of Varsity Town slacks. 


Featured by 800 Leading Style Stores, including: 


Kaufmann's Pittsburgh 
Penn Traffic. Johnstown 
Boyd's, St. Louis 
Naavenrich's, Saginaw 
Henry's, Wichita 
Polsky's, Akron 
McCarren's, Butler 
Dayton Co., Minneapolis 


Hudson's, Detroit 
Riko's, Dayton 

Storting-Lindner-Oavis, Cleveland 
Perkins-Shearer, Coloredo Springs 
Mabley i Carew, Cincinnati 
Wolf & Dessauer, Ft. Wayne 
Meier I, Frank, Portiand-Salem 
Frankenberger's, Charleston 
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SNOW 

PATROL 


AS or MARCH 16 

Be Hiire to telephone renortn 
for taleat irealher reports 

Tl>— /op iloptf. dtpih in inrhtt; 

Rl > — bolliiin ilopf*. iltplh in inehtr: 
CR — Kfci eroird Uut irttkentl; 

US — inch** «/ 0itoir/aU hul u-ttkrnd 



Doors open faster for 

The Man In The Burberry® 

There's something about a Burberry that makes every man look better, 
rate better treatment. Could it be the impressively fine British fabrics? 

The authentic London tailoring? The casual elegance of the cut? 
Whatever it is . . . you'll note more favorable notices in your wonderful 
Burberry weatherproof! Priced from $49-50 

Look for this label in your coat . . . 
without it yours is not a Burherry. 


Beginning our Second Century of service to the world’s be$e>dresscd men. 
Available at the final men's shops everywhere. Tor nearat dealer, write to: 
BURBERRYS, LTD., 14 E. 38th St., New York 16 
(Wholeule Diiuibutot Oalr) 



• EAST 

Stowe, vt.: Warm spring skiing had Mansfield 
trails packed with skiers watching American 
International races. Conditions good. Tl> 34 
40. BI» 16-28. (•« 3.500. 

Dutch Hill, Vt.: Spring skiing brought out 
girls in short kiltie skirts and fancy Alpine 
hats. Tl) 0-15, fit 400, SN 0. 

Cannon Mt., N. M. : Fair skiing on upper Can- 
non and Taft Slalom. Tl) 0-30, Clt I.OOO.SN 2. 
Mt. Cranmore. N. H.: Skiing on lower North 
Conway and Raulesnake only. 

Mt. Washington. N. H.; Tuckerman Ravine 
good. Sherburne trail siwtiy. 

Lac Boauport. Quo.: Spring skiing at its best 
— cool temperatures with bright .cun. TI> 24, 
HI) 22. (Tl 1.200. 

Mt. Tremblant, Qua.: Skiing very good, Tl) 
7-25. HI) 4 13, CTl 1.800. SN 12. 

• WEST 

Aspon, Colo.: Excellent skiing on all slopes. 
Sno-Cat hauled skiers up Spar Gulch due to 
breakdown of lower lift. TD 79. HI) 28, SN 7. 
Arapahoe Batin, Colo.: Higge.st crowds of sea- 
son enioyed powder .snow on Upper Basin 
W hile sweaters popular (or si/rtng skiing. 
TD 62. HI) 56, Cll 2.000. SN 5. 

Hidden Valley, Colo.: Excellent skiing. Trails 
1 and 3 open and fast. TI> 62. HI) 15. 

Sun Valley, Idaho: Deep powder, heat on Baldy. 
Harriman Cup March 23-24. TD 66, SN 19. 
Alta, Utah: Skiing excellent with new powder 
on all runs. Tl) 115, (Tl 1,500. SN 12. 
Brighten, Utah: Fucked powder. Night skiing 
by ligiu of dares colorful st>ectacle on Mt. Mil- 
licent. TD 106, CR 3.400. SN 11. 

Big Mt., Mont.: Warm days and cold nights 
keep good corn surface. Hell Roaring best. 
Dope Slope excellent for beginners. TD 58, 
HD 42, (Tl 600. SN 3. 

Taos, H. Mex.: Dc>c'p powder on packed base 
otTers dne skiing. TD 102. HD 54. CK 800. 
Jackson Hole, Wyo.: Skiing very good, all 
trails o|)en. TD 33, BD 20. SN 8-14. 

• FAR WEST 

Sugar Bowl, Calif.: Excellent powder skiing on 
Ixiih Disney and Lincoln. National Veterans 
Downhill. Slalom and Combined champion- 
shi|>s rescheduled for April 13 -14. Tl) 121, 
HI) 84. (Tl 1.800, S.N 24. 

Squaw Valley, Catif.t Powder conditions good 
all over mountain. Black and white Libo sweat- 
ers popular. Tl) 90. HI) 36. CR I.OOO.SN 30. 
Mt. Baldy, Calif.; Snow storm provided good 
skiing for weekend. TD 10. CR 1.500. 
Yesemite. Calif.: Skiing excellent, all tows op- 
erated. Roads clear. Bogner parkas and stretch 
pants still set style. TD 72. ('R 4,500. SN 20. 
Mt. Lassen. Calif.: Excellent throughout area. 
Snowcap Trail continues to draw biggest 
crowds. TD 115, CR 1,200. SN 23. 

Heavenly Valley, Calif.: Best ski conditions 
of sea.Hon. TT) 24, CR 1.000. SN 14. 

Reno, Nev.: Skiing excellent. Roads clear. Na- 
tional junior (Championships scheduled March 
21-24. TD 37. CR I.OOO.SN 12. 

Mt. Baker, Wash.: All trails and touring areas 
open. Packed runs fast, unpacked trails heavy 
going. Sunny days brought out Bermuda shoru 
and blue joftns, topped by bulky sweaters. TD 
160, Clt 1,600, SN 18. 

White Pass, Wash.: Best powder skiing of year 
on Cascade, Roller Coaster and Foma trails. 
Ski-Free .safety bindings moat popular. TD 96, 
HD 72. CR 1.100, SN 6. 

Mt. Rainier, Wash.: All trails open, snow 
heavy. Tl) 184. HI) 180. CR 1.750. SN 11. 

Mt. Hood, Ore.: Skiing very good in dry snow. 
AH lifts operated. Chains neetled on roads. TD 
178. CR 4,500, SN 44. Govt. Camp: Skiing 
best at summit of Mullorpor Ski Bowl. TD 
68. CR 2.500, SN 29. 

Grouse Mt., B.C.: Heavy wet snow made skiing 
poor. TD Y.-., Ill) 40. CR 1.300, SN 14. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




Drive it as your own ! ( Get The Hertz Idea ) 


Yes, drive it as your own— a day, 
week or longer. That courteous 
young lady in the Hertz cap will 
give you the keys to the car you 
like to drive — a shining, new Power- 
glide Chevrolet Bel Air or other fine 
Hertz car! 

You’ll save time on busine-ss or 
vacation trips. How? By leaving 
your car at home, traveling faster 


by train or plane, then renting a 
Hertz car there. All you do is show 
your driver’s license and proper 
identification. Cost? The low na- 
tional average rate is only $7.85 a 
day plus 8 cents a mile (lower by 
the week). That includes all gaso- 
line, oil and profwr insurance. In 
addition to the Hertz charge card, 
we also honor air, rail, Diners’ Club 


and most all hotel credit cards, for 
your own traveling convenieme. 

That’s The Hertz Idea. To he 
sure of a car at your destination— 
anywhere — use Hertz’ reservation 
service. Call your local Hertz office. 
We’re listed under “Hertz” in alpha- 
betical phone books everywhere! 
Hertz Rent a Car, 218 South 
Wabash Avenue. Chicago 4. Illinois. 



More people by far .. .use 

HERTZ 

Rent a car 


Hertz—largest and finest rent a car sen-ice — rents the cars you like to drive — Chevrolets and other fine cars! 



“I’M A MANUFACTURER 

I make a product llut ni.idc a iinmc for 
itself— and I'm proud of it. VMul's more. 
I'm always workiiiK to make it iKilir. Tli.ii' 
iiiy res|K)tisil>ilit\ tin, I mj satisfjttioii— 
lu manufattiirc ifiialih ilui will always 
satisfy lliusc who buy my y'iHAts." 



“I'M A DEALER 

Tlie IksI way I km*w ii> make my customer'- 
my fnrnili is to sell brands that lu\e made 
a name for lliciuseivcs. ,\ shopper just 
naturally feels more comfortable biiviii)’ .1 
brand tlial has known <|nahty. prosed value. 
Amt / feel more eomfoilable leltiny; her 
walk oiil with it. I know she'll he salislietl — 
and Ire hack again.” 


“I’M A CUSTOMER 

F.vcry woman wants to feel she's spending her 
dollars for the right tilings. This is only 
good sense and good home management. 

So 1 pick brands 1 feel conhdcnl about. .\ 
priKliict that's gixKl enough to have made a 
name for itself is exactly the tpialiiv fur me. 
That's what satisfies me most.” 


Tm always satisfied most with a Brand 
that’s made a Name for itself!” 


Brand Names foundation, INC. • 437 KUh Avenue • New York 16 , N Y. 


FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


SO— season opened 
(or opens): SC-sea- 
son closed (or closes). 
C— clear water; I>— 
water dirty or roily: M— water muddy. N -water 
at normal height; SH— slightly high; II -high; 
VH -very high; L— low; U-rising; F - falling. 
WT50— water temperature 50®. FCJ fishing good; 
FF -fishing fair; FP -fishing poor; OVG— outlook 
very good; OG -outlook good; OF— outlook fair; 
OP— outlook poor 

STEELHEAD: IDAHO: FC in most streams. 
I'ish starlintt to show at Taylor's Ranch in Biu 
Creek Primitive Area, but one aneler the worse 
for wear for it. Last week Larry Williams of 
Boise dispatched a lO-pound steelie ami laid it 
on the Rravel bar where he wa.s fLshinf;. Forth- 
with he hookeii another and while fiithtinK it 
just happen«H| to notice a large otter munching 
on the deceased fish. Williams chaseii otter. 
slipr>ed on rocks, broke rod. lost aer<>n<l fish, 
sprained shoulder, broke ankle and went home 
with half n steelhead. OVrj for everyone else. 
WASIIIMOTON: Heartbroken spy reports that 
usual March runs have failed to materialize 
with the Skagit barren in spite of perfect con- 
liition.s; til*. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA: Water C after heavy rain.s 
and F<t. On Vancouver Island the Salmon Riv- 
er is best provider with steelhead to 20 pounds 
nipping flies. Stamp. Ash, Big Qimlicum and 
Englishman's River boiling with excellent late 
runs. Timlwr cruiser also advises F<t on Punt- 
ledge. Oyster. Qualicum. Cowichan. Nanaimo, 
Vedder. Thompson and Cheakamus rivers. 
1.4tte fish are bright though close to spawning 
and OVC. 


BLACK BASS: KLOKIDa: F(i with warm weath- 
er !in<l Little Lake Harris at Howey along 
with other central-state lakes showing fish 
from eight to 11 pound.s on live shiners. Bass 
are on Iwds in A palachicola and Wakulla rivers 
and OV(; for next two weeks. Near Bay area 
l>p*t bet on Apalachicola while on Wakulla old 
hands prefer holes upriver from lower bridge. 
Northeast state agent reports St. Johas. Ortega 
and Oklawaha torrid on surface lures with A. W. 
Welier of Jacksonville horsing a 10-pounder 
from the Oklawaha: OVG. 

SOUTH c.xwH.tsx: Area notlh of Rantee-Cw^peT 
diversion canal sizzling. Incredulou-s agent ad- 
vis'>4 that last week four men wading and ca.st- 
in't Johnson spoons snagged 240 bass in one day 
and relea.sed all hut eight of them. FVfJ there, 
but don't neglect I<ake Murray. Clarks Hill. 
Catawba and Wateree. 










Tweeds never suited him so lightly! 

Southwick achieves the phantom-weight sport coat.. -new concept in 
tweeds and shetlands ... loomed for weightless luxury. -.tailored in the 
soft Superflex manner for comfort unequalled. Illustrated above with our 


TROUT: IDAHO: On Snake River at Thousand 
Springs last week large fish were hitting N o. IS 
and 10 Mickey Finns. Bait anglers also scored 
with single eggs and clusters below Str ike Dam 
and at .American Falls with trout running to 
8 pounds. OVG. 

SEW MEXICO: Upper Rio Grande from Taos 
to Colorado state line FG for h ig ones. All drain 
ciiniils of the Rio Grande Valley offering fat 
rainbows with spoons and bigger flies being 
awarded the action. Ot». 

BRITISH coluuiiia: hT on Cowichan and Sug- 
gans Lake which is now open. Other lakes 
still frozen, but worm dunkers are getting .some 
results at Fraaer Sloughs; OIVF for next two 
weeks. 


BONCFISH: BRITISH WEST IMXI'St: FVt; as 
fish stay pleasantly plentiful. A. Richard of 
Poughkeepsie. New York out of the Hang Bang 
Club at Andros "Town last week collared 32 Tish 
in two days and increa-sed the possibility that 
this week will see some angler take the sea-son's 
2.000th bonefish from the area; OVG. 


coordinated lightweight worsted slacks. 


Sport coats from $60. Slacks from $2-1.50. Suits from $75. 


Look for the Southuick label on suits, fjckets anil slaiks ul the /iwe stores listed helote: 




for stores in other cities write eRirco BROS. Inc.. 200 filth Ave.. New Tork 
Exclnsiie manu/aclurers of SOl'l Super flex clothes 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

1 _A. Y. Ow»»: 12, I3-Je* Ckirti 22, 24 .drowingi 
t>v Aiay; 20, 29 - Joy 0. Uvi'O'-Oleck Star, Bert Brand'- 
Ololp li-rt. 30-Chari«< t. CtW,. 33 -Jock Oos't-Dahat 
Mornlnu N«w> 41 — U-L W.A. Ne«»pgO«ri I'd-, I.N.f., 
42 -A.e., 43-f'*d lixdqyl.1. A.f,. 44, 6S 
John G. ZlmmarnMin l3). Arthur Daisy Q), 64 -Arthur 
Daley, John G. Zirnaier'non, 47— John G. Zmmarmon. 
4$ -John G. Zinwnerrnan, Arthur Dolev, 76 — N.Y, DoU,' 
Now:, fhiladelohia Inqyirer, 







#nutj|mick '’Superflex’' 


"Ftelirng is BiUtvimgl" 
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If the golfcT cxi’ciiles his backsicing 
Correctly, at the topof his backsicing 
his legs, hips, shoulders, arms and 
hands trill be properly poised and 
interrelated to more iritb pniccr and 
coordination into that climactic part 
of the golf string, the doirnstring 
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THE MODERN FUNDAMENTALS OP GOLF PART III 


THE FIRST PART 
of the SWING 

by BEN HOGAN 

with HERBERT WARREN WIND and drawings by ANTHONY RAVIELLI 


S OME persons who have made Rolf their career devote the 
major portion of their working hours to teaching the 
game. In contrast to the “home pro,” other members of 
my profession are, first and foremost, tournament golfers 
who follow the circuit. There are a few professionals (but 
not many) who combine serious teaching and serious 
competitive golf but, for the most part, keeping himself 
tuned up for tournament golf takes all of a man's lime 
nowadays because the competition is much keener. Today 
you have to be a specialist in golf. 

In any event, that has been true in my case. Preparing 
myself for tournaments and participating in them con- 
sumed practically all my lime and energies. Far from 
leatnng me with extra hours for teaching, it left me only 
with the regret that the days were not longer so that I 
could spend more lime practicing and preparing. 

I have often wondered whether, if the demands of being 
a tournament golfer had not been so all-encompassing, 
I would have been a first-class teacher of golf. I really 
don’t know the answer. Certainly I didn’t and don’t have 
the ideal temperament for teaching, not compared to 
such natural teachers as Henry Picard, Claude Harmon 
and A1 Watrous (who were champions when they were 
playing tournaments). However, I think I was a pretty 
fair teacher, providing the pupil was seriously interested 
in improving his game. Quite early in my career when I 
was serving as the professional at the Century Country 
Club in Purchase, N.Y.. I did a great deal of teaching. It 
strikes me now that my general approach to teaching 
was on the very right path: don’t simply tell a player 
what he’s doing wrong — that’s not much help. You must 
explain to him what he ought to he doing, why it is cor- 
rect, and the result it produces— and work like blazes 
to get it across so that he really understands what you 
arc talking about. 

Generally speaking, a teacher is no better than his pupil’s 
ability to work and to learn. There was a young business- 
man at my club, Fred Khrman, who had this ability to 
learn, and we did a very satisfying job together. He was a 
9()-shooterin April. Five months later he was playing in the 
70s and won the club championship. It was no fluke. The 


next season, although he was beaten in the final of the club 
championship by Carl Locb .Ir., his game kept on improv- 
ing. This took place back in 1938 and 1939. While it is un- 
deniable that the more you know about golf the more you 
can keep on learning, almost indefinitely, I believe that by 
1939 I knew quite well what were the true fundamentals of 
the golf swnng. My knowledge in those days, though, was 
Ie.ss integrated than it later became. While I .sensed quite 
clearly the things that were important, I would have had 
a much harder time in 1939 explaining the reasons why 
they were. By 194fi I think I truly understood the dynamics 
of the golf swing. 

Beginning in 1946, moreover, I was able to win some of 
the big championships, and being able to win was the 
proof I needed that what I felt was correct was indeed 
correct. It worked. It stood up to the test it was designed 
to meet. Fre(|uently, you know, what looks like a fairly 
good golf swing falls apart in competition. Sometimes this 
is due to the player’s temperament— not everyone is built 
for tournament golf. Much more often, though, the harsh 
light of competition reveals that a swing is only super- 
ficially correct and cannot he schooled for competition 
because it isn’t really correct. It can’t stand up day after 
day. A correct swing will. In fact, the greater the pressure 
you pul on it, the better your swing should function, if it 
is honestly sound. I feel confident that what I tell you 
about the true fundamentals is right becau.se the crucible 
of competition, in which those fundamentals were put to 
the test, proved to me they were right. 

It should be added, of course, that every golfer, no 
matter how sound his game, must expect to experience 
some ups and downs. Being a human being, he cannot 
always be at the peak of his game. He will win his share of 
tournaments, hut there are bound to be occasions when 
he cannot keep pace with some of his wonderfully talented 
colleagues who that week happen to be at the peak of 
their games. 

The fundamentals of golf, as I .see it, fall into four 
natural groupings: those that relate 1) to the grip, 2) to 
the stance and posture, 3) to the first part of the swing 

contin ned 
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(from addre5« to iho top of the* hackswing) and 4) to the 
second part of the swing (from the start of the downswing 
to the finish of the fohow-ihrougli). In tliis chapter we will 
be discussing the first part of the swing. Tin.'! pha.so of the 
swing require.s some instinct, a sen.se of organization, some 
thought and a fair control of muscular action. It is, how- 
ever. much less involved than this makes it appear. I^earn- 
ing the backswing actually consists of getting a few 
movements clear in your mind and then learning to 
execute them. This is where the golf shot begins to be 
played. 

The first point about the hackswing (and the swing in 
general) I want to empha.size is this: if his body, legs and 
arms are properly positioned and poised to begin with, 
any golfer with average physical eipiipment can learn to 
execute the proper movomentfs. This is why you must 
build on a correct grip and stance, for the golf .swing is an 
accumulative thing. All the actions are linked together. 

For instance, when your grip is correct you will have 
the proper live tension in the muscles which run along the 
inside of the arms all the way to the armpit. Tliese are the 
arm muscles you want to work with — they tie in with the 
muscles of the body that should be used in the golf swing. 
Coordinated movement results. Same thing with the legs. 
The inside mu.sc!es wliicli stretch from the ankle to the 
thigh are the right ones for golf. When a player uses tliem 
—to cite just one illustration— his left knee is bound to 
break in correctly to the right on the backswing. It won't 
shoot out straight ahead and, as it buckles, cause his 
whole body to buckle over with it. .lu.st as one faulty move- 
ment leads to others, each correct movement makes it that 
much easier to execute other moves correctly. With prac- 
tice, these movements will all blend harmoniously together 
and fuse into one smooth over-all movement. A bad swing 
is tiring drudgery. A good swing is a physical pleasure. 

The bridge between the address and the actual start of 
the hackswing is “the waggle.” As a golfer )ook.s at his 
objective and figures out the kind of shot he's going to 
play, his iri-stinct takes over: he waggles the clul) back and 
fortli. Pos.sibly because the word n-aggh suggests that any 
aunles.s kind of oscillation fills the bill, many golfer-s have 
the mistaken idea that it doesn’t really matter how you 
waggle the club. To put it another way. they tliink the 
only purpose in waggling is to loosen yourself up so that 
you won’t he tense or rigid. There’s a great deal more to 
the waggle than tliat. It is an extremely important part of 
shotmaking. Far from being just a lot of minute details, it 
is a sort of miniature practice swing, an abbreviated 
“dry run” for the shot coming up. As the golfer take.s the 
club hack on the waggle, lie accustom.s himself to the path 
the club will be taking on his actual backswing. As lie 
waggles the club forward, he a<lju.sts himself so that the 
face of the cluhlu'afl will he coming into the liall sejuare 
and on line. 

During the waggle, as he previews his shot and attempts 
to tel(*graph his mental picture from his brain to lii.s mus- 
cles, the golfer makes the little adjustments necessary 
to he perfectly in balance for liitting that particular shot 
from that particular lie. As he waggles, he tunes him.sclf 
up and tones him.self up for his .swing. The shoulders do 
not turn during the waggle. The feet make only small 
adjusting movements. The hands and arms move. .A.s 
they waggle the club, the hands and arms pass their 
rhythm, their tempo of coordination, on to the legs and 
feet. The trunk of the body and the shoulders pick up this 


beat, smoothly, from the arms and the legs. The whole 
body, in ofTect, becomes .synchronized to the rhytlim in 
which the various parts will ho working cohesively together 
during the swing. 

If you take full ailvatilage of the opportunity the waggle 
affords, you can practically rehearse the swing you’ll he 
using. I know that I have sometimes concentrated so hard 
on the shot I was going to hit that I honestly felt the shot 
could not fail to come off exactly as I intended. On those 
occasions I had the definite sensation that I had really hit 
the shot before I even started my club hack. 

In the waggle, the left hand is the controlling hand. The 
right works along with the left. EACH TIME YOU WAG- 
GLE THE CLUB BACK. THE RIGHT ELBOW 
SHOULD HIT THE FRO.VT PART OF YOUR RIGHT 
HIP, .JUST ABOUT WHERE YOUR WATCH POCKET 
IS. WHEN' THIS TAKES PLACE. THE LEFT EL- 
BOW. AS IT -MUST, CO.MES OUT SLUiHTLY. THE 
LOWER PART OF THE ARM FROM THE ELBOW 
DOWN ROTATES A LITTLE. AND THE LEFT 
HAND MOVES THREE INCHES OR SO PAST THE 
BALL TOWARD THE TARGET. AS THE HANDS 
MO\ E RACK TO THE BALL ON THE FORWARD 
WAGGLE, THE LEFT HAND ALSO MOVES AN 
INCH OR TWO P.\ST THE BALL TOWARD THE 
TARGE'r, During the waggle, the upper part of the arm.s 
remain rooted against the side.s of the chest. As we stated 
earlier, there should he no turning of the .shoulders. 

When a good golfer is going thri>ugh his waggle, to the 
uninitiated eye it sometimes looks as if he were simply 
getting the fidgets out of his system or finding a .surer 
foothold with hi.s spikes. He Is. as I have described, doing 
something far more purposeful than that. He’s adjusting 
to the shot, establishing his coordination in the process. 
He is, in effect, conducting an instinctive roll call of the 
parts of the body he will be using, alerting them and re- 



freshing their memory of the movements they’ll be making 
during the swing. 

The rhythm of the waggle varies with each shot you 
play. DON’T GROOVE YOUR WAGGLE. IT TAKES 
INSTINCT TO PLAN AND PLAY A GOI.F SHOT. 
AND YOUR PREPARATIONS FOR EACH SHOT 
MUST BE DONE INSTINCTIVELY. Lets say. for 
example, that you’re UJU yards out from a semiplateau 
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Ihiring the ifaggle the shoulders do not turn. (In the actual siring they do. The 
hands, arms and the shoulders start to more almost simullaneoiislg on the backsiring 


green. You’ve detided that you want lo get the ball well 
up in the air in a sleep trajectory, and that you'll be play- 
ing a seven-iron. You want to strike the shot firmly, as goes 
without saying, but you want to hit a soft, feathery kind 
of shot that will float down onto the green. Well, you’ll 
waggle somewhat slowly, somewha: softly. This is the 
tempo you will also be using on the stroke, of course. Say, 
on the other hand, that you’ve got to bang a drive low 
into the wind on a hole w'here it’s important to be out a 
good distance from the tee to get home in two. For this 
shot, you’ll move the club back and forth with much more 
briskness, more conviction, more speed. And you’ll swing 
that way. The waggle, in other words, fits the shot. 

The waggle gives the golfer a running start. It blenils 
right into the swing. For all general points and purposes, 
the backswing is simply an extension of the way the golfer 
taki*s the club back on the waggle. The club follows that 
.same path and it is swung back at the speed the waggle 
has regulated. There is, however, one significant difference 
lietween the waggle and the backswing which must be 
made crystal-clear. DUHIN’d THIO WAGGLE, THE 
SHOELDERS DO KOT TUR\. ON' TH?: ACTUAL 
SWING, THEY DO, RIGHT FRO.M THE BEGIN- 
NING OF THE BACKSWING. THE BACKSWING 
IS. IN FACT. INFITATED BY THE ALMOST SI- 
MULTANEOUS MOVEMENT OF THE HANDS. 
ARMS AND SHOULDERS. Introducing the .shoulders 
does not alter the pattern you set up in the waggle. By 
turning your shoulders on your actual backswing, you 
simply increase the arc of your waggle. 

Throughout this series we have placed special emphasis 
on the fact that the golf swing is, in principle, a continuous 
chain of actions. Like the component parts of the engine 


of an automobile, the component part.s of the swing fuse 
together and work together in a purpo.seful se<|uence. As 
each component performs its part of the operation, it sets 
up the proper operation of the other components with which 
it is connected. I bring this up at thus particular point, for 
if a golfer clearly grasps the interrelationship of the hands, 
arms, shoulders and hips, he will play good golf— he caiTt 
help but play good golf. 

ON THE BACKSWING. THE ORDER OF MOVE- 
MENT GOES LIKE THIS: HANDS, ARMS, SHOUL- 
DERS, HIPS. (On the downswing the order is just re- 
versed: hips, shoulders, arms, hands.) On the backswing, 
the hands, arms, and shoulders start to move almost 
sirnultaneou.sly. ACTUALLY, THE HANDS START 
THE CLUBHEAD BACK A SPLIT SECOND BEFORE 
THE ARMS START BACK. AND THE ARMS BEGIN 
THEIR MOVEMENT A SPLIT SECOND BEFORE 
THE SHOULDERS BEGIN TO TURN. AS A GOLFER 
ACQUIRES FEEL AND RHYTHM THROUGH PRAC- 
TICE, THE HANDS, ARMS AND SHOULDERS WILL 
INSTINCTIVELY TIE IN ON THIS SPLIT-SECOND 
SCHEDULE. The main point for the novice is to know 
that they do start back so closely together that their 
action is unified. 

On the backswing the shoulders are always ahead of the 
hips as they turn. The shoulders start turning immediate- 
ly. The hips do not. JUST BEFORE YOUR HANDS 
REACH HIP LEVEL, THE SHOULDERS. AS THEY 
TURN. AUTOMATICALLY START PULLING THE 
HIPS AROUND. AS THE HIPS BEGIN TO TURN. 
THEY PULI. THE LEFT LEG IN TO THE RIGHT. 
Now let us examine these actions in closer detail. 

contiiiurd 
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THE SHOULDERS. You want to turn the slioulders as 
far around as they’ll go. (Your head, of course, remains sta- 
tionary.) When you have turned your shoulders all the 
way, your hack should face squarely toward your target. 
(Sam Snead, who is gifted with an unusually supple frame, 
can turn his back a shade further around than this. This 
is fine. The more you ran turn your shoulders, the better.) 
Most golfers think that they make a full shoulder turn 
going back and they would challenge you if you claimed 
they didn’t, but the truth is that few golfers really com- 
plete their shoulder turn. They stop turning when the 
shouUlers are about halfway around: then, in order to gel 
the clubliead all the way back, they break the left arm. 
Thisisreally a falsebackswing. It isn’t any hackswing at all. 
A golfer can’t have control of the club or start down into 
the bail with any power or speed unless his left arm is 
straight to begin with. When he bends hLs left arm, he 
actually performs only a half swing and he forfeits half his 
potential power. More than this, he then is led into making 
many exhausting extra movements tliat accom{)lish notli- 
ing for him. 

An excellent way to check that you are making a full 
shoulder turn is this: WHh^N' YOU FINISH YOUR 
B.\CKSWING, YOUR CHIN SHOULD BE HITTING 
AGAINST THE TOP OF YOUR LEFT SHOULDER, 
.lust where the chin contacts the shoulder depends on the 
individual golfer’s physical proportions. In my own ca.se. 
Wa wkwjsiy wvi vW wvi vA a’r.wv.Wv-t . My -goW 

shirts have a worn-down spot at this particular point. 


THE HIP^. Turning the hips too soon is an error count- 
less golfers make, and it's a .serious error. It de.stroys your 
chance of obtaining the power a correctly integrated swing 
gives you. As you begin the backswing, you must restrain 
your hips from moving until the turning of the shoulders 
starts to pull the hips around. 

Some prominent golfers advocate taking a big turn with 
the hips. I don’t go along with this. If the hips are turned 
too far around, then you can create no tension in the mus- 
cles between the hips and the shoulders. A golfer wants to 
have this tension; he want.s the mid-section of his body to 
be tightened up. for this ten.sion is the key to the whole 
downswing. The down.swing. you see, is initiated hy turning 
the hips back to the left. When you have this stored-up 
tension in the muscles between the hips and the shoulders 
(and in the muscles of the tiiighs that work with the hips), 
you have .soniething with which you can begin the down- 
swing. (This tension will, in fact, automatically help to 
pull you down into the ball.) As the hips turn back to the 
left, this turning motion increases their tension. IT IS 
THIS INGRPL-VSED TENSK^N THAT UNWINDS 
THE UPPER PART OF THE BODY. IT UNWINDS 




On the backsiring the correct order of moiement is hands, iraggling, re/urn/ng to address, and then stringing to the 
arms, shoulders, hips. In this sequence the golfer is shoirn top of his backsiring. Each drawing emphasizes the parts of 
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THE SHOULDERS. THE ARMS AXD THE HANDS 
IN THAT ORDER, THE CORRECT ORDER. IT 
HELPS THE SWING SO MUCH IT MAKES IT AL- 
MOST AUTOMATIC. Your shoulders, arms and hands 
enter into the swing just when and as they should. 
They’re already loaded with the tension (and power) 
they’ve stored up. They’re all set to release it. 

When the hips are turned back to the left, this tightens 
the muscles between the hips and the shoulders just a notch 

continued 





the body irhich are aclirely fiinctitming at that particular denotes the felatice amount of turn of the shoulders and 
stage of the backstving. The diagram above each drairing hips at each of these progressive stages of the backsicing 
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more— something like the way a fellow gives each lug that 
little extra tightening twist when he’s changing a tire. Max- 
imum tension in the muscles between the hips and the 
shoulders produces maximum speed. The tighter the ten- 
sion in these muscles, the faster the upper part of the body 
will unwind (as the hips turn) and transfer its speed to 
the arms and the hands. It gives the upper part of the 
body a running start. This is the speed that ultimately 
produces clubhead speed, and clubhead speed is what pro- 
duces distance. 

Now. returning to the backswing, I think you may 
understand more clearly just why it is so important to have 
this torsion, this stretching of the muscles, that results 
from turning your shoulders as far as they can go and 
retarding the hips. It's the difference in the amount of 
turn between the shoulders and hips that sets up this 
muscular tension. If the hips were turned as much as the 
shoulders, there’d be no tightening up at all. 

THE LEGS. When the hips enter the swing, as they 
are turned they pull the left leg in. The left knee breaks 
in to the riglit, the left foot rolls in to the right on the inside 
part of the sole, and what weight there is on the left leg 
rides on the inside ball of the foot. LET ME CAUTION 
YOU AGAINST LIFTING THE LEFT HEEL TOO 
HIGH OFF THE GROUND ON THE BACKSWING. 
IF THE HEEL STAYS ON THE GROUND-FINE. 
IF IT COMES UP AN INCH OFF THE GROUND- 
FINE. No higher than that, though— it will only lead 
to faulty balance and other undesirable complications. 

The body and the legs move the feet. LET THEM 
MOVE THE FEET. As regards the left heel, how much 
the left knee breaks in on the backswing determines how 
much the heel comes up. I never worry about the left 
heel. Whether it comes off the ground a half inch or a 
quarter of an inch or remains on the ground as a result 
of my body and leg action on the backswing— this is of 
no importance at all. I pay no attention to it. 

As regards the right leg, it should maintain the same 
position it had at address, the same angle in relation to 
the ground, throughout the backswing. That is one of 
the checks the average golfer should make when he’s 
wanning up and when he’s on the course. When you have 
a stable right leg and the right knee remains pointed in a 


Cotfer can check slability of his right leg by marking 
its angle at address tcith club, then noting if angle of 
theclub changes u hen he practices backswing motion 


bit, it prevents the leg from sagging and swaying out to 
the right and carrying the body along with it. 

There is one other aspect of this first part of the swing 
that we should take up at this time: the plane. Over the 
period I’ve been in golf, oceans of words ha%’e been devoted 
to the arc of the swing but only the merest trickle to the 
plane. This is unfortunate, for in the dynamics of the golf 
swing the plane is extremely important, far more important 
than the arc. 

What precisely is this plane? To begin with, there are 
two planes in the golf swing, the plane of the backswing 
and the plane of the downswing. As the drawings will 
delineate, the plane of the backswing— which is all we will 
concern ourselves with in this chapter— is most simply 
described as an angle of inclination running from the ball 
to the shoulders. The pitch of the angle is determined by 
two factors: the height of the individual’s shoulders and 
the distance he stands from the ball at address. 

On the backswing, the plane serves the golfer as sort 
of a three-dimensional road map. HIS SHOULDERS 
SHOULD ROTATE ON THIS PLANE, CONTINU- 
OUSLY INCLINED AT THE SAME ANGLE (WITH 
THE B.\LL) THEY ESTABLISHED AT ADDRESS. 
En route from address to the top of the backswing, THE 
.ARMS AND HANDS (AND THE CLUB) SHOULD 
ALSO REMAIN ON THIS SAME ANGLE OF IN- 
CLINATION AS THEY SWING BACK. (Use your 
left arm as your guide.) When your shoulders, arms and 
hands follow the appointed route the plane sets up. it 
insures you that your upper bodj' and arms will be cor- 
rectly inter-aligned when they reach that crucial point 
where the backswing ends and the downswing begins. 
Then, when the downswing is inaugurated by the hips 
and tlie turning hips unwind the upper pari of the body, 
the shoulders and then the arms and then the hancLs flow 
easily and powerfully into the swing. In other words, by 
staying on his backswing plane, the player pre-groups his 
forces so that each component is correctly geared to work 
with the other components on the downswing. The energy 
of the hips, shoulders, arms, and hands will be relea.sed 
in that correct order, and the perfect chain action re.sults. 
He can put everything he has into the shot. He can ob- 
tain maximum distance and accuracy. All powered up to 
begin with and generating immense power as the down- 
swing accelerates, he has no need to try and manufacture 
some power somehow with some last-ditch sw.nng-wrecking 
effort, as poor golfers are forced to do. This kind of mis- 
placed effort produces very little in the way of distance 
and damages direction left and right. It makes golf a 
frustrating game— you get so little in return for the energy 
you put into your shots. Howe%'er, for the golfer with a 
correct swing who pre-arranges his chain action by staying 
on his backswing plane and storing his power properly, 
golf is a tremendous pleasure. He reaps the full rewards for 
the effort he pours into it. 

There is no such thing as an absolute and standard 
plane for all golfers. The correct angle for each person’s 
plane depends on how he is built. A fellow whose legs are 
proportionately shorter than his arms, for example, neces- 
sarily creates a shallow angle for his plane. At the other 
extreme, a man whose legs are proportionately longer than 
his arms sets up a very sleep angle for himself. Neither 
plane, let me repeat, is incorrect. Technically, it is wrong 
to term the man who properly swings on a shallow plane a 
“flat swinger," or the man who properly swings on a steep 
plane an “upright swinger," simply because their planes 
happen to be flatter or more upright than the plane of 
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the man of more average proportions. However, if any 
golfer permits his arm.s and his club to drop well below his 
established plane, then, whether he normally pos.se.«w!Ps a 
shallow or sleep or an average plane, he would be swinging 
too flat. Similarly, if he hoists his club above the line of 
his plane, he would be swinging too upright. 

Perhaps the best way to visualize what the plane is and 
how it influences the swdng is to imagine that, as the 
player stands before the ball at address, his head sticks 
out through a hole in an immense pane of glass that rests 
on his shoulders as it inclines upward from the ball. 
IK HE EXECUTES HIS BACKSWING PROPERLY. 
AS HIS ARMS ARE APPROACHING HIP LEVEL. 
THEY SHOULD BE PARALLEL WITH THE PLANE 
AND THEY SHOULD REMAIN PARALLEL WITH 
THE PLANE, JUST BENEATH THE GLASS, TILL 
THEY REACH THE TOP OF THE BACKSWING. 
AT THE TOP OF HIS BACKSWING, HIS LEFT ARM 
SHOULD BE EXTENDED AT THE EXACT SAME 
ANGLE (TO THE BALL) AS THE GLASS. Actually, 
his left arm would brush against the gla.ss. As for his 
shoulders. a.s they turn on the backswing, the top of the 
shoulders will continuously be brushing against the glass. 

continued 




Visualize the backsiving plane as a large pane of 
glass lhai rests on the shoulders as it inclines up- 
ward front the ball. As the arms approach hip tevet 
on the backswing, they should be moiing para//cd 
with the plane and should remain parallel with the 
plane \just below the glass] to the lop of the back- 
swing. ft would be ideal if the arms could be swung 
back parallel to the plane from the eery start of the 
swing, but because of the way we human beings are 
constructed, a man gripping a club enn'f get his 
arms onto the plane until they are nearly hip high 
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As golf faults go, it is not too injurious if your club and 
arms travel on a plane a little flatter than the ideal one. 
HOWEVER. YOU ARE HEADING FOR DISASTER 
IF YOU THRUST YOUR ARMS UP ABOVE THE 
PLANE SO THAT THEY WOULD SHATTER THE 
PANE OF GLASS. Poor golfers make this error at any 
and all stages of the backswing. but it occurs most com- 
monly when they are nearing the top of the backswing. 
Then, when their hands are about shoulder high, they 
suddenly lift their arms almost vertically towards the 
sky— crash! goes the glass . . . and their shot. They con- 
clude the backswing on an entirely different and far more 
upright plane, with their hands and forearms and elbows 
prelzeled all over the place. Hopelessly out of position, 
they struggle to right themselves on the downswing. In- 
variably, they can’t and they mis-hit the ball in every con- 
ceivable way and in all directions. There are quite a few 
fairly talented golfers who also make this mistake of looping 
their arms above the plane as they approach the top of the 
backswing. It explains their frequent erratic spells. They 
cannot groove their compensations, and they make errors 
on both sides of the fairway. 


Drawings above and below demonstrate that the arms 
and club remain heiow the glass in <if( stagedtof barkswing 


The training exercise is a half-swing back and forth. Back 


If you can devote a half hour a day this week to prac- 
ticing the backswing I’m sure you will find that you will 
begin to assimilate the correct movements much more 
quickly than you think. And you will be far enough ad- 
vanced to extract maximum profit when we move on next 
week to study the second part of the swing. 

Practice the waggle — perhaps 10 minutes a day. In this 
connection, I’d like to add one contingent thought. When 
the average player gets ready to hit a shot, some days, 
purely by accident, he does one or two key things cor- 
rectly. He hasn’t the faintest idea what these key things 
are, but he does them and consequently he plays quite 
well. On most days, however— on nearly all days, for that 
matter— he feels very uncomfortable and unconfident as 
he addresses the ball and he is completely baffled when 
he tries to figure out the remedies that will give him that 
sense of rightness. “I just don’t have it today,” he ration- 
alizes in his bewilderment. "I just can’t feel a thing.” Well, 
he’s got it that day. If he checks his grip and stance and 
waggles properly, he’ll feel that he’s got it and he’ll be 
able to use it. 

A second thing I recommend you practice is a training 
exercise that’s designed to school a golfer to entrust his 
swing not to his hands but to his arms and body. Start in 
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and forth, back and forth, the body strings the arms like a pendulum of a clock. The elbows remain lightly glued to the sides 


the position of address with the upper part of your arms 
and your elbows glued to the sides of your chest. Exag- 
gerate this adhesion, if anything. With your arms held as 
stiff as the pendulum of a clock, have the turning of the 
body swing the arms back about halfway to the top of the 
backswing, then swing them forward about halfway to the 
finish of the follow-through . . . back and forth, back and 
forth, breaking your left knee and right elbow on your 
half-swing back, breaking your right knee on your half- 
swing forward and, later, the left elbow. As you continue 
to do this, you will get the feeling that you are swinging 
with the hips, that the body is swinging the club. The effect 
of this exercise is to exaggerate a fundamental fact and 
feeling you want to have about the full golf swing: THE 
ACTION OF THE ARMS IS MOTIVATED BY THE 
MOVEMENTS OF THE BODY, AND THE HANDS 
CONSCIOUSLY DO NOTHING BUT MAINTAIN A 
FIRM GRIP ON THE CLUB. 

Last but not least, practice the complete backswing. Try 
to visualize your proper plane and to keep your arms 
traveling on that plane as you swing the club back. Quite 
a few of my friends have told me that once they got the 
idea of the plane into their heads, it worked wonders for 
them. Like nothing else, it got them out of their old bad 


habits and made the correct movements come so naturally 
they could hardly believe it. 

I can believe it. 1 really never felt that my own backswing 
was satisfactorily grooved, or could be satisfactorily 
grooved, until I began to base my backswing on this concept 
of the plane. Up to that time— this was in 1938—1 had 
been struggling along with a backswing that was a lot less 
uniform and, consequently, a lot less dependable than 
I wanted it to be. I began to wonder whether or not I could 
find a set "slot” for the club to hit at the top of the back- 
swing. Then, if I could swing the club into the slot on every 
swing— well, that would solve my problem of inconsistency. 

I began to think more and more about the golfer’s plane. 
After some experimentation, I found to my enormous relief 
that, if I swung back along this plane, my club would, in 
effect, be traveling up a set slot throughout my backswing, 
on swing after swing. If it did that, at the top of the back- 
swing plane it was bound to hit the end of this set slot, 
on swing after swing. I practiced swinging on this plane 
and started to gain confidence that my backswing was 
reliable. It helped my whole swing, my whole game, my 
whole attitude. I can honestly say that for the first time I 
then began to think that I could develop into a golfer of 
true championship caliber. 


NEXT WEEK: 

THE SECOND PART OF THE SWING 


In presenting Lesson No. 4 in the April 1 issue 
of Sports Illustrated, Ben Hogan icrites: 

The plane for the downswing is more steeply in- 
clined and is oriented with the ball quite different- 
ly from the backswing plane. The golfer gets on 
this second plane when he turns his hips back to 
the left at the start of the downswing. This moves 
his body to the left and automatically lowers the 
right shoulder. In introducing the backswing plane, 


we suggested that the golfer-reader imagine that at 
address his head is sticking out through a hole in 
an immen.se pane of glass that rests on his shoulders 
as it slants up from the ball. Now, on the down- 
swing, as the body moves to the left and the right 
shoulder is automatically lowered, this causes the 
pane of gla.ss to .shift into a different position. . , . 

Continue Lesson No. 4 

in next week’s issue 
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PHOTOORAPHS BY CHRISTA 


,E GOLFING LOOK 

The avornge American golfer can now tlress with the 
Style and color of the |)ros. Here's how to do it 

by |o AiirRX and PitiiD K. Smith 


"SKANTS." with front and bark panels 
attached to side seams i$16, Cos Cobi, 
Rtve Mrs. Robert Pierre room to •iwini'. 


O N the preceding pages, golfers have 
just had from Ben Hogan another 
lesson on improving their game. On 
this and the following pages there is 
news for them of the very newest way 
to dress for the game — not only be- 
cause. as their game improves, players 
will want to look belter playing it. but 
because these clothe-s have some very 
real and important functional contri- 
butions to make to their wearers. 

Tlie American golfing look (as dem- 
onstrated in these color photographs 
at I’asadena’sAnnandaleCountryClub, 
an{l elsewhere on these pages at the 
Paradise Valley Club near Phoenix) 
follows the style developed by profes- 
sional golfers. In the beginning, the 
pros had to have all their clothes cus- 
tom made. They wanted colorful ap- 
parel lliat would identify them. To 
achieve this they went to what .seemed 
bizarre extremes— gloves were the same 
color as their shoes; caps carefully com- 
plemented shirts and slack.s. 

The pro also developed details in 
construction which were of considera- 
ble value to his game. There were, for 
instance, the bi-swing pleats set into 
the shoulders of jackets; waist-adjust- 
ing trousers with high-cut backs that 
clung closely to the body; long shirt- 
tails that didn’t pull out; absorbent, 
sturdy knits for .shirts; slim, light- 
weight cap.s that shaded the sun; bell- 
sleeved alpaca cardigans that did not 
have to be pulled over the head as the 
day warmed up. They eventually even 
got a golf shoe as much as a pound 
lighter. This year, all of these custom 
features developed by the pros are 
available in ready-made clothing 
priced for the average player. 

Included in this group is the woman 


golfer, who lias not had an easy time 
finding these .same details in feminine 
versions. Where she has had to, she 
has borrowed ideas and clothing from 
the men : she lias made Bermuda shorts 
a uniform on the golf course, she has 
said "me too” to knitted sport shirts, 
alpaca cardigans and action-styled 
windbreakers. This year, truly for the 
first time, she will have a good selec- 
tion of golf clothes designed especially 
for her. She has .said that she wants 
beauty as well as functionalism; and 
this is realized through handsome, 
ea.sy-care fabrics and through tailor- 
ing that stands up to the rigors of the 
game and keeps her presentable for the 
session at the 19th hole. 

Many of these ideas, proved first by 
men, are adapted to 111 women’s pref- 
erences. The boy cap is slimmed down. 
The famous LaCoste shirt, which first 
appeared last year in women’s sizes, is 
now available in a sleeveless version 
which eliminates the problem of sun- 
tan marks. Wind- and water-repellent 
poplin jackets are styled by women’s- 
wear manufacturers — one style even 
incorporates the high-fashion Balen- 
ciaga blouson. 

Most of the golf clothes on these 
pages (not every style is available at 
every store) can be found at the fol- 
lowing stores: l. s. ayrbs, ixdianap- 

Ol-ls: BOSTON STORK, >fILWAfKEE: CAR- 
SON, I’lRIE, SCOTT * CO., CHICAGO: DAYTON 
CO., MINNKAI‘OI.IS; KRO.ST BROTHERS, SAN 
ANTONIO; HJGBKKCO., CI.KVEI.AND: JOSEPH 
HORNE CO., PlTTSBl RCiH: RK H’S, ATLAN- 
TA AND KNOXVILLE; HOOS BROTHERS, CALI- 
FORNIA: STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. For men's clotlies only. 
.sangkk'.s, i)ali.as: stix, haer & fi ller, 
sr. Locis. 




BELLOWS POCKET oonu-s oiF wa'^hablc 

.slacks ($14, .McGregor I worn by HiT<chel 
Collins with golf moccasins ($‘20, Ba-s-s). 


SUNDAY BEST: nci-^y Daniels in silk blazer sleeveless shirt Daeron- 

wool shorts i$tr), all Glen of Michigan ; and Don Danii’Is: Pro Slax $14. .*>0, Palm 
Beach', LaCosle shirt i$S, Izod' and alpaca cardigan David Church). 
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XftLK»NG SKIRT $20,011*11 of Michigan < has four plt-ar-*, is alltT- 
native to shorts and made of the same fabric. Red .shoes i$19, 
E. p]. Taylori are worn with stretchable sun socks (60c. Trimfit , 






TOWEL LOOP on buck of Bermuda shorts, inset uciion-huck on 
shirt arc functional details of the check j'iny'ham outfit worn here 
by Mrs. William LuF<inelte '$:20, by l.ouise Siiuks ft.r Lyabnaiki. 


LINEN KNICKERS in new. slim version arc practical for damp 
courses in sprini; or fall Currick & Leikem. With them, 

Hersch Cidlins wears an Aeriex pullover .shirt 'Si'. Hathawavi. 




ACTION-BACK jiKplin jacket worn by Mrs Bierce t$l;5, Reid i 
lteid‘ matches cap .$4, Bres-slen. Mrs. Han Norton wears denim 
skirl 1$.'', While Siui:) '^i'b Aertex shirt i?.s, l.ady Hathawavi. 



NEW JACKETS have free-swiiiiiini' c*onstruction: Collins' Biina 
pullover Zero Kinj;) has knit trim, Robert BulTum’s biswin^t 
shoulder motlel ailjusts at waist White Sta^'-Flantamac. 



ciiitlhtind 



IHE (jOI.IINCi I.OOK I'nntiniinl 



Hear ALL lh« Mu»ic on Records With 
V'M’s Fabulous 'Fidelis' Console 
II.Ti'S th'- lili:ll-(icli-lil\ i.hoiiocnijili fi.r 
sou' Atihini.iiUMlK pliv- .ill n-.-urd .si/i s, 
.ill tour >|i< . els, Ni'W iiii'.li-inill .mipIlliiT 
• iiul iv.i* >|)i-.iki'rs in -1 ilii.il I'.i-w rc’ll.'x 
i h-iinhi-r iinp.iri ii ih'w, <I> ii r ilism |.i 
r. ic.rdiil mu.'iio. l'Vp.|urnr\ n'siiuii'ic-, in 
I , l.i.OOOips. 



. . . .V M COieOIAtlON. eiNTON HA((0*. MlCXICAN 



CHIPPEWA* Suburban Boot- 

slipfiCT-soft but ■ You'll find it 

liRht but full supporting . . . perfect for 
active modern living. Same comfort and 
long-wear construction as Chippewa’s 
famous hunting IxKJts. Also available with 



TERRY TOWEL fa'Heni to hell of Dacron- golfers shorts liavc- all ju-:l able <iili- 
an<l-coi Ion sliorl ' flOiwnrn with kiiiitHl labs ’$Ill.."iO, .\lorrill-Sliarpi' : golf shin 
DaiTon-coiion shirt i$s, AnuTican Ciolfcr •. presents alpaca in u now role .$](), [hiriian i. 



oxford shirt i^ loamcil with polo-lo-h- plaid-lineo jacket is of cotton poplin, 
<•<1 khaki skin S19. Toni ()w«-n ■ and ma<lra' has waterproof pockets $'J1, HaracuUi'. 
Fllon cap ij4, Hrcs'leri by .Mrs. l,aKoll'-i W', Coliins' golf cap is madni' $-5, Hres^h-ri. 



SLEEVELESS VERSION of famous LaCostc RAIN jacket, Cap of clear plastic fold up 

shirt i$7..'>0) is worn by Mrs. Pierce with in Hat packel . Mrs. (lillham also has match- 

Arnel flannel shorts ($li, both Haymaken. ing golf skirl ($9 complete, U.S. Rubber). 
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IN JACK BiAkE’S hand 
OR YOURS . . . 


THE NEW MACGREGOR TOURNEY GOLF BALL IS A ( WINNER 


Mosl of loilay’s major uinncrs have this 
in common: They play the nni MacCrepor 
Tourney golf ball exclusively. Jack 
Hurke, Mike Souchak, George Bayer, 
Louise Suggs, Ted Kroll and many more 
of golfs greatest players depend on Tour- 
ney every round . . . e\ery tournamenl. 

It’s the choice of champions . . . 


Make Tourney your choice, I<m), and 
you'll discover the same distance, accu- 
racy and confidence it gi\es tliese national 
tilleholilers. With \ -Thread \\incling and 
a tougher, more resptnisi\e cover, iTs the 
ball (leliverinp to(!ay*s best performance. 
^ou owe it to yourself to try the nc«’ 
Tourney next time out. At all pro shops. 


m seif 

Ihe Mo(Gr*gor Co>, Cindnnoli 32, O 
GoK • Tennis • BaseMH • rootbell * Bisktii 



ROOKIES OF 1957 

Some 250 of them invaded the southern training camps. 
Sports lllustrated's baseball staff here selects 10 of the best 


rpuis there are H-JO names on the ro.sl(T.s 

X of tlie Ifi major leayue elul)s. Of these. 22-5 
are classifietl as rookies, acconlinK to a generally 
accepted rlefinition of the wonl. A rookie, t liat is 
to say. is any player vvho has not had more than 
45 days of bis [ea>;ue service the previous year. 

Once the basehalt .season gets fully under way. 
the total numiter of places available on the major 
leaKU<‘ rosters is reduced to 400 — a limit of 2.5 
players to each team, not counting a scattering 
of recently discliarKed veterans who can be car- 
ried on tlte rosters as surj^lii.s for one year. 

Since most of the 240 players who must be 
droppe<l l)y openiiiK day are rookies, any one of 
theni wlu) nianaKes to .survive spring' traininji 
and remain on a major league roster is an extraor- 
dinary fellow indeed. If he lasts ihroUKli tiie 
season, he is somethiiiK of a wonder. If he lilos- 
.soms into a .star — wi*ll, obviously, it's an actu- 
arial miracle. 

Vet some rookies <io it every year, tlefeatiiiK 
the laws of probability witli the lieterrninatioti of 
an occasional crocus |>ushint' its way up throuKh 
a macadam road into the sun. Wall.v .Moon, tlie 


St. Louis f'anlinal outfielder, wasn’t even on the 
C ardinal roster in tlie .spring of 1954 . and yet he 
did so well that lie forced the C'ardinaLs to .sell 
the sainteil Enos Slau>;hter to make room for 
him. .Just last season the unheralded Frank Rob- 
inson of the Cincinnati Re<UeKs, who had been a 
.s«ire-aniied outfielder in a Class A minor league 
the year before, did much the same thing and 
ended up, as Moon did. with the title Rookie of 
the Year. Ton.v Kubek of the New 5'ork ^ an- 
kees, who is tliscusse*! below, may prove to bean - 
Ollier of this truly exceptional lireed. for he w as 
not on lhe Yankees’ rosier when spring training 
started even though he ajipears likely to be the 
briglitesi of the lirillianl Yankee rookie crop. 

Of the more than 2(10 rookies in spring train- 
ing.. ‘^l‘<»ltT.sIi.i.fsTilATKli'sl)aseball team focuses 
on only IP, and of the It), it will be remarkable 
if three develop into thoroughly reliable major 
leaguers. Those shown here are undenialdy the 
eye catchers, the fortunate few who have either 
the exceptional talent, like Pix.arro, or the excep- 
tional opportuiiit.v, like Bouchee. This, then, is 
ofTere'l as a scratch sliei't . Tlie.se are t he best bets. 




EO BOUCHEE 
PHILADELPHIA, IB 



JIM LANDIS, LF 

Tiib fine defen-sive outfielder with a strong 
arm was never noietl for his hitting ability 
i.li'jT with Memphis last year' but he ha-s 
startled everyone with his sensational .slug- 
ging this spring. White Sox Manager Al 
laipe/. hopes that, al 2d, the California 
ex-G.I. has arrived. If -so. \’eliTan .Minnie 
Minoso may he switched from left field to 
third base in order to make room for him. 



BOB ANDERSON. P 

.\t 21 he could become the youngest full- 
time relief specialist in the majors. star 
reliever at Lns Angeles last year 1 12 wins, 
2 « saves 1 after one full season in the minors, 
he will be used in .same capacity for the 
Cubs, Big 1.6 feel 4' j inches, 207 pounds' 
an<l slrong. his fa.si ball and good control 
should be rough on tiring National League 
but lers when he appears in the late innings. 



HAYWOOD SULLIVAN, C 


This I’CL .All-Star eatc'her iwith San h'raii- 
cisco last year, batted .29t> with 77 ItRI.s, 
anil will) his right-handed power he should 
find the Red Sox’ .short left field wait much 
to his liking- Is polished receiver, has ex- 
cellent artn-s and despite his size (6 (eel 
4 inches, 210 poundsi runs with amazing 
speed. His aura of confidence could lend 
spark loisTenniallyunderconfident Red Sox. 
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This burly, brojiil-backi-d. left-handed slug- 
K»T has been given Philaiielphia’s firsl base 
job and dared to lose ii. Hits for tiis.anre 
(94 RUls with Miami Iasi yeari, has ex- 
cellent eye for strike zone and therefore 
walks a lot. Pronounce his name Uoo-s/iny. 



THE NEW ARGUS C -AA ... only *99.50 

(with JOmm lens) 




BROOKS ROBINSON. 3B 

Only 19 with hui a year and a half of 
pro ball behind him, he is heir apparent to 
George Kell at BaUiinore’s t hini base. Lean 
and loose, with average speed and arm. he 
pos.sesse.s fast reactions, wide range atid gets 
the ball away quickly. “There ‘.s Hi lie I can 
teach him,” Kell observed. But having bat- 
ted only .272 at San .\ntonio in the 
big question is: can he hit in the majors? 

CONTINUCD 


.\ f.ens .'Second to None (Cintagon f:2.8) gives your pictures 
remarkable clarity through all lens openings. 

Two Kqually Fine .Accessory Lenses (Telephoto and Wide- 
angle) couple automatically to the rangefinder. 

New Bayonet-type Lens Mount lets you switch lenses with 
just a quick twist of the wrist. 

New Variable Power View finder accessory clips right on 
top of camera — gives you a separate viewfinder for each lens 
simply by rotating the knob. 



WORLD'S NO. 1 NAME 


Color-matic Settings make won- 
derful, life-like color slides as easy 
to take as snapshots. 

Satlefle I.ecilhi'r Caw $10. lOOmin 
Vv/cpfioro l.t-ns (on canicrat 

JSm/n li'ule-andc Iwns S56.50. 
Variahic Power Viewfinder (shown 
on camera) $14.50. 


argus. 

Arxui Camrrat. Ann Arbor. SlichlKon 
Dlvtsion of Sylvania EIrctrir Protliulf Ine. 

IN COLOR-SLIDE PHOTOGRAPHY 


MARCH 25. 195? 
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REEVES 





The sporting fabric! 

I(‘$ Oacron aad combed coiton 
poplin by Reeves, ihe extraordi- 
nary fabric that’s famous for the 
way it weathers wind and rain, 
resists wrinkles! Sturdy enough 
(or active sports . . . smart enough 
for suburban living, it's Zclan- 
treated for lasting water-repel- 
lonc> ! Here in the versatile "South 
Shore" jacket by ZERO KINO. 



The "Soulh Shore" jacket features a 
l»o-\«ay zipper collar, double shoulder 
yoke and easy-aclion ratdan slce%cs. In 
beige, ice blue. gray, white, butternut, 
tobacco. Sizes 3t> to 46. 

Longs in beige only. 

About $20. For stores 
write B. W. Harris Mfg. 

Co., Park Square. Sl- 
Paul I. Mmn. 


Fobrie by RCCVES BROTHERS Ine., New York 18 




ANDRE RODGERS, SS 


Just a few years ago he was plHytng .school- 
boy cricket in his native Nassau. Tull (6 feel 
3 inches) and rangy, he covers the short 
field with the gracefulness of the former 
Cardinal star Marty Marion, whom many 
ba.seball people compare him to. His strong, 
rifielike throws from deep in the hole at 


short have imprt*s.sed all who have seen him 
in spring training. He hit with power in the 
minors |49 home runs in la.st two seasons) 
and has continued to .show this power in 
preseason exhibition games. He could add 
punch to a weak-hitting Giant infield and 
help ease Willie Mays’s butting burden. 
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JUAN PIZARRO, P 

Bast-ball men hw-e described this 19-year- 
old left-hander from Puerto Rico as anoth- 
er Herb Score. Hi.sfast ball is overpowering, 
his curve ball .sharp and, most surprising, 
con.sidering his single year in organized ball, 
he has developed remarkable pitching 
poi.se. He won 23 games with Jack-sonville 
la.st sea.son, struck out 318 and had a 1.77 
ERA, and in view of the aspirin tablet.s he 
has been throwing at batters thi-s spring 
Milwaukee may decide to keep him de- 
spite their plethora of outstanding pitchers. 


DON LEE. P 

The son of the former White So.k 20-game 
winner Thornton Lee, he ha.s a big major 
league head start due to hi.s father’s early 
coaching. A right-hander — unlike his father 
— he pitched U. of Arizona to NCAA fmab 
la.st June, then went straight into Class A 
ball (7-3, 2.51 ERA at Augu-sta). Big (6 feet 
4 inches, 200 pounds) and mean on the 
mound, with poise beyond his 23 years, he 
throws hard and has a good side arm curve. 
Control i.s excellent. Looked impressive in 
Detroit’s early exhibition games in Florida. 

CONTINOCO 
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To Get the Most out of Boating, Choose a 

BOAT 

with Matching Trailer and Accessories 


Get ALL the Latest Features in Plastic, 

Plyglas, Aluminum, Steel and Fiberglass Boats 


If It s a Bowman, it s a better 
boat. Why take less than the 
latest in styling, in construction, 
in equipment? Ask your dealer 
to show you the smart new Bow- 
man Boats, Trailers and Marine 
Safety Equipment. Be sure to see 
the new streamlined model (pic- 
tured here) with the famous plas- 
tic hull made under 1,400.000 
pounds of pressure by Goodyear 
Aircraft. BWfcforncw brochures. 


No matfor whoro you oro—ofNr dinntr thoro't 

nothing llko o drom* of hPAMRIII 


DRAMBUIE 


The Cordial with the Scotch Whisky Bose 

Made in Scotland since 1745 from the secret recipe 
of Prince Clharles Edward’s personal liqueur, 
Drambuie is famous for its unique dry flavour 
and exquisite bouquet. 

♦ Dram — A small drink. When the drink is 
Drambuie, a luxurious after-dinner adventure. 
Imported by w. a. taylor & co., N. y., n. y. 
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The Evidence Is Most Conclusive 


TONV KUBEK. LF 



I'ho di^liehtfiil BoftneiiR anci flavor of BcKith's 
tloiise of Lords aro Biiflicicnt to convince any 
unprejudiced man it is the world's finest dry 
gin — the essentia/ ingredient of the perfect 
Martini. Many consider it almost a crime to 
use anything else. 


ii()isi:<.ru)ifl)s 

DRY CilN 

CHSTIllEO PROM 100H CRAIN 
NEUTRAI spirits • 86 PROOF 


Itn/iorlrif hyW'. A. 'TnvIor&Comjxinv. A’eie York. N. ) . Sole Distributors for ffte f^i). A. 



For sports action or backyard loafing 
you'll like the freedom, comfort and 
correct styling of our authentic Ber- 
muda shorts. Choose yours in 
Moygashel* Irish Linen ($12.95) or 
Bermuda Sailcloth ($8.95) - specify 
Atlantic Blue, Navy Blue, Bermuda 
Green, Natural, Charcoal Grey, or Bur- 
gundy. Adjustable waist with tab fasten- 
ing, sizes 28 to 46. Matching Viyella 
knee-length hose in sizes 10 to 12 
($1.75). Postpaid. Your postman will 
collect the modest customs duty. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send the order to 
Department 11. -Reg. 



Help your 
pup develo 
STURDY 
BONES! 




VIONATE 

Complete vitamin and mineral 
supplement for 

• PEP 8 VIGOR • STURDY BONES 

• HEAtTHY SKIN • GVOSSY COAT 

• GOOD APPETirf 
Choice of kennel-owners, 
veterinarian!), pet owners! 


VIO.NATCf la 


Squibb-, nam. 


{ Saulbb (ra^fnurk 
CAN TRUST 



AMONi; 

FULL-TIME SAILORS... 



OR WEEK-END SAILORS 
the world's finest boot 
trailer is the TEE-NEE 

Writ* for litorolurt, nomo of naoroil daoUr. 

TRAILER COMPANY 

217 E. Indionelo Ava. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
lA Canada. CANASCO PRODUCTS, LTD . I Pa>nHl Ava . Tarania 
Oodfl Paw'l"*"!. Baiiamai IMd, P.lUbarfi U. Pa. US* 


HiTe is this year’s most publicised Yankee 
rookie. Twenty-one years old, tall (6 feel 
3 inchesi and broad-shouldered, he was 
Rookie of Year in American A.s.socialion 
la.st year when he batted .331 (for Denveri. 
I.sgooH infielder with very quick hands, but 
may be used in left fij'ld where Yanks are 
"weak.” Laeks power at plate, but smooth 
swing produces line drives to all fields. 



ROGER MARIS. LF 

Here is the youth who could add needed 
speed to a lead-footed Cleveland o/Tensc-. 
Extremely fa.st, he can bunt -or pull the 
long ball to right. His .293 BA and 75 HBls 
at Indianapolis la-st year do not show his 
u.sefulne.ss in the clutch. Moved up from 
Class C to Triple A in four years and, at 
22, improving all the time. Ha-s .strong, 
accurate arm and wide range in outfield. 
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FIRST CAR driven by Shelby 
was DO bomb, but he shortly 
found faster locomotion. At 4 
the Texan wa-s more concerned 
with a homemade pipe. Child- 
hood activity was curtailed by 
a stubborn heart condition. 



THE GENTLE LEADFOOT 


Carroll Shelby is America's hottest driver and principal hope 

by KENNETH RUDEEN 

at Sebring. Behind the homespun facade is a perceptive man 


M ama, would you say the bless- 
ing?” As he inclined his head and 
listened to the words murmured by his 
attractive brunette wife Jeanne, Car- 
roll Hall Shelby was, for a rare mo- 
ment, perfectly still. The laugh wrin- 
kles around his eyes were smoothed; 
his strong plainsman’s face was grave. 
It was too early now to be concentrat- 
ing on Sebring. The business at hand 
was breakfast— scrambled eggs, bacon 
and biscuits. Shelby put away a bite 
of eggs. 

“You know,” he told his visitor, 
“when I’m driving a racing car I feel 
that 1 don’t have a problem in the 
world. I haven’t even tried to analyze 
why I do it. I guess there is ju.st some- 
thing there— a certain challenge.” 

'Fhat challenge had carried Shelby 
a far piece from the piny woods of east 
Texas, where he was born at Leesburg 
on January 11, 15J2:L Leesburg had 
then, as now, a population of 150. 
Shelby had long since left the white 
frame house of his Lee.sburg boyhood, 
and now he sat in his own big, com- 
fortable brick home in the plea.sant 
University Park section of Dallas. 

He got up from the breakfast ta- 
ble and walked into his Texas-sized 
den, tos.sed a glance at the clutter of 
trophies there and stretched out on 
a Texas-sized couch. He picked up 


3 cigaret lighter, flicked it, choked 
the flame and repeated the motions 
sporadically. 

”1 guess you could say I’ve always 
liked to go fast,” he said with a grin. 
“My parents were pretty strict— no 
liquor or tobacco, church every Sun- 
day— but my dad liked to go fast, too. 
He was a rural mail carrier— drove a 
1928 Whippet to deliver the mail — and 
I started to ride along with him as soon 
as I was old enough, egging him on to 
go faster. He didn’t need much urging. 

"We moved to Dallas when I wa.s fl. 
I still remember that trip— 120 miles 
and the Whippet flew all the way. 1 
sat in the front seat needling Dad to 
speed up. At top speed —that wa.s 55 to 
60— we pa.s.se<l everything on the road. 

“When I was 7 I started having a 
leakage of the heart. After that I was 
in bed most of the time, except for 
school, until I was 14. By that time I 
had outgrown it.” 

Shelby called into the kitchen. 

"Mama, would you bring some cof- 
fee?” 

Jeanne Shelby poured two cups, and 
her hu.sband settled back, sipping. 

"Back in 1988 I had a Willys that 
dad gave me because I beat it up so 
much he didn’t want it any more. I 
raced everybody who wanted to race. I 
used to take that Willys down to a 


railroad yard and drive it over a hump 
at 70 mph. One night the police caught 
me. They took me home to my daddy, 
and after that I didn’t drive for six 
months.” 

Shelby put down his cup and saucer 
and chuckled at a sudden memory. 

"You should have seen me in April 
of 1941 when I enlisted in the Air 
Corps. 1 was only 5 foot 2 and weighed 
about 100 pounds. I had to eat a dozen 
bananas just to pass the phj'sical. In 
the next year, though, I grew seven 
or eight inches.” (Shelby is now 6 feet 
tall; he weighs about 160 pounds.) 

"In four years in the service the far- 
thest I got from Texas was Denver. I 
drove a crash truck at Randolph Field 
for a while. Then I learn(*d how to fly 
and became a flying sergeant. A few 
months later, in December of 1942, I 
was commissioned. I spent most of the 
war flying twin-engined training planes 
for bombardiers, but toward the end 
I was an engineering oflicer and lest 
pilot.” 

The war years were significant for 
Shelby in several ways. He was go- 
ing fast (Sunday restlessness could he 
purged by taking out a plane an<l buzz- 
ing the antelo|>es on a number of va,st 
Texas ranches, an activity that did 
not endear Shelby to his superiors) : he 
cvtitimifd 
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utul wheels that would lie sent from 
Uussell's place later. 

After a Howartl .lolmson’s .sandwich 
and the short ride home, Shelby paced 
in the den. He picked up a pair of asbes- 
tos driving shoes and mused, "ril have 
the purtiest feet in the coflin. . . . Well, 
the first time I really got involved in 
racing after the war was in May of 
1 saw m>- friend Et Wilkins in 
a little MG one <lay ami told liim to 
come around to the hou.se. He let me 
drive the car in a race at Xorman, 
Okla. Tliat was m.v first sports oar 
race, anti 1 won it. In those days I 
diiln’t know anything about style or 
teclminue: I just drove. All I’d ever 
tlttne in the racing line was to drive 
miilgets a few times.” 

In the ne.xl year Shell)y, who has 
never ownetl a s{)orts car himself, won 
a number of minor Sports Car Clult of 
Ameri<‘a races. When tlie SCC.X in 19o4 
chose four I'.S. drivers to compete fop 
the Kimberly ('up again.st four Ar- 
gentinian.s in the i)ig sports car race at 
Buenos Aires, Shelby joined Phil Hill, 
Masten Gregory an<| Bob Said on the 
American team. Shelby won the cup 
with the by then very tired Cadillac- 
Allard of Roy Cherryhomes, a Texas 
rancher and frequent Shelby backer. 

Shelby’s good showing in Argentina 
earnetl him a minor position on the 
English Aston Martin professional 
sports car team. He astonished the 
English in his first European drive by 
placing second to the I.e Mans winner. 


CARROLL SHELBY 

conliniird 

married .Jeanne Kield.s. a former. school- 
mate and tlie daughter of a well-to-do 
intlepetulent oilman: ami lie discov- 
ered again tliat he was lucky. Twice 
lu‘ had serious trouble in the air — on<'e 
he wa.s f(»rced to bellylaml a <lisabled 
plane and once he bailed out of a plane 
that caught fire— but was not injured. 

After the war Shelby went into a 
trucking and ready-mixed-concrete 
busine.ss willi a l)oyhoo<l chum nam(*d 
Bailey Gordon who. now an airlines 
pilot, remain.s his closest friend, 'rwo 
years later l-.e began a short, unhappy 
episotle of roughnecking in liis father- 
in-law’s oil fields. i“I ilidn’l like the 
seven-day week and the monotony of 
it.” I Subsei|uently, he got out of a 
chicken busine.ss, too, when he lost 
40,0(1(1 of 70,000 broilers in tliree days. 

Shelby lungeil to his feet. 

“Say. doesn’t that cofTee make you 
nervous? Let's go over to Burney 
Ru.ssell'.s.” 

.•\s we got into hi.s station wagon 
.■^lielby grinned at a small sticker on 
the inside of the wiiulshield. which read. 
I'AfTio.s’ — DO SOT P'l.Y. We did not 
fly the do miles to Burney Russell, 
who lived in Fort Worth and turned 
()Ut to be a highly regarded local sports 
car mechanic. car Shelby was going 
to ilrive in Fh»rida and Cuba liad ciime 
through from California the night be- 
fore: he wanted to clieck the spare tires 


Bend 25c for Gnrcia'i NEW colorful gO-pase 
KUhiflK Annual.Cataloic 
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“Dump Ihv snint from your xhocK oulttide." 
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Dunran Hamilton, in an Aston Martin 
DB:{S. in an important race on the 
Aintree course. Next, at Le Mans, co- 
driving a DBdS with the Belgian I’aul 
Frere, Shelby came into the pit.s to 
check a tire; when the mechanics 
jacked up the car the axle broke. 
That was ail for l.e Man.s. In his re- 
maining 1?)54 Kuropean events tlie ir- 
repressible 'I'exan drove well; fifth in 
the Supercorlemaggiore classic at .Mon- 
za, Italy; third in an Knglish race at 
Silverstone. 

THE TEACHER 

More imijortant, he had come under 
the tutelage of .John Wyer. racing man- 
ager for .r^ston Martin. Now he began 
to smooth the rough edges. 

‘■John Wyer made fewer mistakes 
than anyone I've ever seen,” said 
Shelby, flicking the ligliter aflame 
ah.sently. "He taught me that no wild, 
crazy-driving fool gets to the top. You 
have to plan each race atnl drive as 
you plan it. He taught me liow to plan 
for myself.” 

The door opened to admit two visi- 
tors— Mr. and .Mrs. ,\llen Guiberson. 
(tuiberson, a wealthy Dallas oilman 
and automobile aficionado who shares 
a handsonte office with Shelby, had 
been maneuvered into a dark suit and 
off to a wedding. 

"Dot-sn't he look nice in that suit?” 
Marion Guiberson asked. 

‘‘Just fine,” .leanne Shelby said. 

"Where are the children?” Mrs. Gui- 
berson inquired. 

"Oh, they went to a Fess Parker 
mov'ie,” Mrs. Shelby said. 

"So did my 7-year-old." 

While the women talked woman 
talk, Guiberson reminisced with Shelby 
about the old days— in particular about 
the time Cannonball Baker drove cross- 
countr>’ while .shackled to the .steering 
wheel of a car, on behalf of C. C. Pyle. 
(■'Cash anti Carry Pyle,” said Guiber- 
son, "was the greatest pres-s agent in 
the history f)f automobile racing.”) 

.\fler the Guibersons left, the Shelby 
children, Sharon .\nn, 12, Michael Hall. 
10, atid Patrick Bert, !>. came trooping 
in, wearing I.,evis. 

Following brief greetings, they dis- 
l>ersed with Indian swiftne.ss; Shelby 
picked uj) the lighter and his narrative. 

"Hemember the Pan' American road 
race in llf.oJ? I wa.s driving a little 
.\ustin-Healey on thesecond day, lying 
third over-all to |Umberto| Maglioli 
and IPhill Hill. I guess I got smart- 
alecky. I started driving too fa.st. try- 
ing to catch up with the leaders, and 
flipped on a curve. It wa.s Just a lucky 
thing that I happened to go off at 


a place where there was a wall along 
the road, because the mountain went 
straight down. The wall stopped the 
car. I .shattered my right elbow in the 
wreck. It ditin’t hurt too much at the 
time: I gue.ss I was in shock. But I had 
to lie there l)e.side the road for six hours 
until all the cars went by. 

"Some Indians came along and 
poured l)eer over my head to wake 
me up. Gave me a drink of it, too. 
.After a couple of hours two girls from 
New York City came by and gave 
me s(nne brandy. Can you imagine 
that? From New York City. They had 
been watching the race up ahead and 
came hack when another driver — it 
was either Walt Faulkner or Bill Vuko- 
vich— stopped and told them about 
the acci<lent. .After all that I got the 
dangdest ride of my life in a Mexican 
ambulance, going down to the ho.spital 
at Pueblo. 

"I drove my next four races with 
my arm in a cast. One of them was 
Sebring in in .Allen Guiberson's 

Ferrari, when they told Phil and me 
we had won and then changed their 
minds right away and gave the race 
to the D Jaguar. 

"My regular doctor had put a pla.stet 
(if Paris ca.st on my arm. When I’d 
drive, I'd have another doctor cut off 
that ca.st and put on a lighter one. I'd 
put my hand on the steering wheel, 
and then he’<l slap on a (}uiek-drying 
ca.st made {)f something like Fiberglas. 
I [laicl for it, though. They had to take 
a hone out of my leg to rebuild my 
elbow. That’s why my golf isn’t so 
good any more.” 

Jeanne Shelby answeretl the door- 
bell and admitted Skitch Henderson, 
the bandlea<ler, and his former busi- 
ness manager, a Dallas man named 
Ken Moore. 

“Hello. Carroll,” Henderson said. 
"Well, what will you have for Sebring?” 

‘‘.A Maserati, I think, Skitch,” he 
answered. 

"I found a good mechanic for my 
Lotus Kleven,” Henderson said. "It 
really goes now. I should be able to race 
it at Cumherlainl [Md.] in .May.” 

"Just how fast will that Locust of 
Skitch’s go, Carroll?” Moore queried. 

“t)h, 1J5 or 140, I gues.s,” Shelby 
said. 

Moore registered dismay. 

“They let Skitch drive a car that 
goes that fast — in a race? Did you ever 
see him drive? Remember that time, 
Skitch, when we were driving between 
jobs out west? The moonlight wa.s as 
bright as the light in this room. You 
could see for 3(i miles. All of a sudden 
eoiitinufd 
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Now fishing fun is familg fun 


A 

f' Fishing's all fun for 

every member of ihc 
family — wiJh a Spin- 
King. New, excUisivc "Crank-O-Malic 
C'luich" gi\cs you full-time line control, 
maximum rc(rte\c action— uuiumalically I 
Never a backlash. And, unlike other 


especially with a Bronson Spin-Kmgl 


spinning reels, the Spin-King will not 
twist line when drag slips because the 
spool ncser turns. 

Designed for fresh or salt water use. 
on bail or spin rod. Comes with line- 
Itlled spool. Only SIV.<>5! 


Write for your FREE booklet on spin flshlng, 
"Spinning the Bronson Way." 
Bronson Reel Company, Bronson, Michigan 
Die. Higbie Mfg. Co. 


Bronson 


[iS TENNIS EVERYONE??? 


Friends o( yours will enjoy the best of il . . . ond every other 
sport, too... if you send them SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Just 
use this triple-purpose coupon to give a year-long sub- 
scription to SI (or to slorf-or renew-your own subscription). 
No need to poy now. We'll bill you loter. 
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CARROLL SHELBY 

coidinufd 

there's this deer on the highway and 
Skitfh knocked it 9,000 feet down the 
road. I hate to thirtk of all the traflic 
tickets we paid.” 

“Worth every penny,” Henderson 
said, stroking his Vandyke beard reflec- 
tively, “every penny.” 

Henderson and Moore left directly; 
Shelby sat down in the den once again. 

He recalled his 1955 European sea- 
son. during which he drove a Ferrari in 
the rugged Sicilian Targa Florio, 
placed sixtli in his first Grantl Prix car 
ride at Syracuse, and survived a grue- 
some accident in the renowned Tourist 
Trophy sports car race at Ulster, North- 
ern Ireland. 

“Masten Gregory and I were driving 
a Porsche Spyder at Ulster. I look it out 
first, just moseying around, trying to 
get the fet*l of the course. On thesecoiul 
lap f went over the blind hill tliey call 
Deer Leap— you take off into the air 
for a few feet — anti it looked like the 
road in front of me was on fire. I 
thought, ‘Shelby, there conies a time 
when you do or you don't,' and just 
kept going. My car hit an engine tliat 
hatl been jolted out of one of the cars 
that caught fire, but I got through 
O.K. It just singed my eyebrows a 
little. I think that was the only lime 
I was really scared in a race.” 

Five cars were in that accident; two 
drivers died in it. Shelby and Gregory, 
not to be dissuaded, won the 1,500-cc. 
class with the singed Porsche. 

In 1956 Shelby stayed in the U.S. 
He drove a fine race at Sebring with llie 
Briton Roy Salvadori for Aston Mar- 
tin. The gearbox rebelled after the 
first hour and a half, so the pair com- 
pleted the remaining 10*.^ hours Using 
top gear only— and still managed to 
gain fourth place. 

THE BLITZ 

Then Shelby blitzed theSCCA .sched- 
ule, winning 40 races (including 18 fea- 
ture events) while losing six. From 
Brynfan Tyddyn, Pa. to Palm Springs, 
Calif, he was almost invincible, setting 
records in profasion. His dashes up 
the slopes of Mt. Washington, Giant's 
Despair and the Cumberland, Md. 
ascent were the fastest ever. 

And nearly everywhere the Texan 
wore the bibbed, striped carpenter's 
overalls that have become his homely 
trademark. 

“I picked those up for $3 at J. C. 
Penney’s when I was in the chicken 
business," Shelby said. “They’re get- 
ting pretty frazzled and worn out now.” 
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Thp visitor wanttnl to know if Sholby 
ha<l a tlipory of HrivitiK- 

■‘1 haven't rpally thought about it,” 
Slielhy said, "but there are more prob- 
lems than just going like Jack the Bear. 
T))e most dangerou.s drivers are the hot 
slioes without much e.xperience who 
try to <lrive tiie powerful machinery be- 
fore they're ready. It’s best to start 
with a small production car and be- 
come thoroughly familiar with it before 
moving up. 

"Other than trying to be relaxed all 
the time, 1 liave no particular style. 
I will say that <lriving retjuires great 
concentration. The prol)lein is to be 
relaxed while you are concentrating. 
Tm not reallysuperstitious, hut I think 
the overalls and the St. (’hristopher's 
medal 1 wear around my neck help 
me gel in the rigid frame of mind. 

"As for tlie car itself, 1 like to liave 
tlie accelerator between the I'lutcli and 
the brake. I'm kind of slew-fo(»te<l. so 
the natural mov<*ment of my right foot 
works best that way. 

"(Joing into a slow corner I go ilown 
through the gears, getting into second 
as I enter the corner. Kveryhody says 
you’re not suiipoi^**'! to !>raki‘ or change 
gear in a corner, but I do. I f it is a very 
slow corner there is no use s)ip])ing or 
sliding arouml it. I always try nut to 
break tlie rear end loose. I like to go 
into a corner slow and come out fast. 
That way I can get back on the accel- 
erator fast and smooth. The only time 
I break a car loose is wlien I’m going 
too fast into a corner; then broailslid- 
ing the car is the liest way to slow it 
down uuickly. 

"1 like to take a higli-sjieeil i-orner 
bt^t becau.sc it is the most ilillicuU. 
Most of the mistaki's in racing are made 
in fast turns. Most people tend to throw 
the car into a four-wheel drift right 
away, but I tliink the best and fa.stest 
way is to keep tlie rear wlieels following 
tlie front wheels as long as possible in 
the widest possible arc. Tlien wlien you 
have to go into a drift the drift will 
carry you tlirough the rest of tlie cor- 
ner as fast as your adhesion will allow 
you to go. 

“On the straiglit, if you have a cross 
wind, y<»u have to remember not to 
clutch tlie wlieel. A cross wind can 
knoch you sideways seven or eight feet. 
If you light the wlieel or liolil the wheel 
very lightly, the car will wander be- 
cause the steering is so <|uick. Vou must 
hold the wheel very, very gently.” 

The Texan stretched and eye<l his 
glittering trophies for a moment. "I’m 
going to see just how far I can go in 
racing,” he said. "When it stops being 
fun, I'm going to get out of it.” end 


Peace reigns supreme among Martini 
drinkers ! The 3 to 1 mixers and the 8 to 
1 mixers all agree the dryest Martini ever 
mixed results from this year's official 
Tcctpe of San Francisco's Lower Mont- 
gomery Street Olive or Onion Society; 

3 parts dry gin 

1 part Cresta Blanca Triple Dry 
While Vermouth 

Stir uith ice — serve in chilled glasses 


ALL YEAR ROUND, SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED HAS GOOD IDEAS 
FOR PLACES TO GO AND THINGS 
TO SEE. AND WHEN YOU MAKE 
YOUR PLANS TO SEE THINGS 
AND GO PLACES, A GOOD PLACE 
TO GO FIRST IS YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT'S. 



Don't panic at these modest 3 to 1 pro- 
portions. Here's a triple-dry Martini as 
clear and pale as a^ winter moon; full 
of intellect, serenity and flashing humor. 
See your bottled goods dealer, and give 
this magic formula a whirl! 

*BcIiere it or not. these 
gentlemen are the members of the Loner 
Afonigoraery Street Oltte or Onion Society 
Tasting Comnsisiee; (Lto R) Paul SyelanJ, 
Barney Vogel, Willard Cox, Tom Collard. 


Carefree in Cambricloth 

Our mn dtsimclive fabric, madt ekcluaively 
for Gordon of Philadelphia by Galay & Lord in an 
intimata Oacion-cotton blend that keeps up 
appearances with virtually no upkeep, l| washes, 
hanfs dry. sheds wrinkles, looks like a fine 
lightweight worsted. Wide range of colors, 
including the new covert, taupe, and Cambridge. 



Fat otlH tlrin m ll GORDON-FORO SALES COMPANY 
IMPIM SIAIt bUllDING. mw IGRKI N.T. 


CRESTA BLANCA WINE COMPANY • LIVERMORE. CALIFORNIA 
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EASY CASTS 

QUICK AS A FLASH 


. . . with 

pUSH- BUTTON 

A/ay/c/ 





Ho.^775 

WONOERCAST 

$19.95 


“USH- BUTTON 

derCast 

^'Fishin’ Fun” 

FOR 

Everyone! 


Ju«( a puth of the button 
and a s-w-i-s-h of (he 
rod — presto— you’re 
puih-hulton fishing, 
Combines the advantages 
of bait casting and spin- 
ning. Ask your dealer about 
its rugged construction, 
machined gears. Smooth 
adiustab)e"safe(y“ drag . . . 

non-reverse crank and 
other outstanding features. 

Expert or beginner, you're 
ready for more fishing fun! 

No. I7'i (with 125 yds. 
6-lb. monofilament). 



5 BRAND NEW 

FtSHlNG SOOXfErS 
AND CAllNDAK 


tricks by the experts. 

spinning, bail casiin 
button. n> and sal 
fishing. Send today ' 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


HOGAN: A LOSS MADE GOOD 

Sirs: 

Ben Mogtin iind hi-s articles (“The Grip,” 
March 11: “Stance and Posture,” March 
18) have up.set Charlottesville and every- 
one who plays golf. The UTriveraily ol Vir- 
ginia golf team is practicing in the ruin to 
test Ben’s theory. 

Personally. I think the articles contain 
some of the .soundest thinking we have ever 
had. It ha.s been our loss that many of the 
top players of the p-.vsv have not been able to 
impart their knowledge to others. Now we 
have the grealost champion of our era giv- 
ing good advice to tho.se who will listen. 

Hogan and SetiKTs Il.l.t:sTR.\TEt» have 
made a great eontribution to the game 
of golf. 

.ItlE Can.non 
Pr<ifes.sional, Farmington CC 
Charlotie.-ville. Va. 


HOGAN: FORE! 

Sirs: 

My husband is poi.sed in the living room, 
a firm yet relaxwl grip on t he poker, sijuare- 
ly facing the (.Hjllee table and addressing a 
.small but valuable ashtray. For goodness 
sake, send the swing installment so I can 
get him nut of here. Ail he keeps mumbling 
is, “So far, so good.” 

Mr-s. Jame-s Parker 

New Vork City 


HOGAN: FRIENOLV PERSUASION 


sm.s: 

CAN YOi: .SENl> .ME “*>0 COPIES OK HOC VN’s 
FIVE l.K:asONS? J WOCl.P I.IKK TO GIVE THEM 
TO THE MEMBERS OK MV Cl.CIt. 

J. D. RCFKNER 


Decatur. III. 


• We will try, but copies of the first 
installments are hard to locate. — ED. 


HOGAN: PESSIMIST 

Sirs; 

Hogan’s lc-s.sons have been clear and in- 
formative. but any thought that they will 
improve my game is, regretfully, a fantasy. 

John Rick Pkingle 

Hut Springs, Ark. 

HOGAN: OPTIMIST 

Sirs; 

Hogan, Wind and Havielli - magnificent. 
But must I wait three more weeks to play 
in the 70<? 

Wii-MAM P. ARNOl.n Jr. 

Ardmore, Pa. 

HOGAN: THE BUDDY SYSTEM 

Sirs: 

Here is how to benefit from Hogan’s les- 
sons. Get an extra copy for a golfing Iriend, 
pick up a couple of clubs and work on 
it together, one man correcting the other 
on the basis of Hogan's advice and Ra- 
vielli's drawings. 1 have found it to work 
beautifully. . . . 

Hogan’s advice on the stance is the 
soundest and most imporlunl article on 
golf bjisies I have ever read. I have played 
the game for a long, long lime, with a pre.s- 
enl handicap of 8 (up from 2 in l94(ii, yet 


Hogan’.s dicta on the position and move- 
ment of the elbow in .stance and .swing are 
something I have never before understood. 
Golf i.s a great game because it Is a cerebral 
game. Thinking good golf is vital to play- 
ing good golf. For that rca.son 1 doubt 
whether we can take Hogan too .seriously 
when he says that he .st'es no reason why 
anyone who has mastered his les.sona can- 
not play in the 70s. To play in that bracket 
you must be able to think and plan your 
round, which Is an art in its«df. Hogan w 
the greatest thinker in golf. For that rea- 
.son Hogan Is the greatest golfer we have 
known, as well as the greate.st competitor. 


Boston 


H. T. F. Farreu, 


HOGAN: 99% OF THE ANSWER 

Sirs: 

Hogan hits the answer to the game of 
golf in the fifth line of hi.s first essay, “The 
(Jrip” i.Sl, March lIi: “How many hun- 
dreds of thousands of shot.s 1 have hit on 
practice fairway.s. . . 

Digest Hogan’s fundamentul.s. Then hit 
golf balls lill your arms drop olf, and, man, 
you’ll really play golf a.s it wjls meant to 
be played. 

Bob Knapp 

Raleigh, S.C. 

HOGAN; NEW MASTER 

Sirs; 

I don’t know a darn thing about golf. 
But I do know this: Artist Anthony Ra- 
V'ieili is u geiiiu.s! 

.M artin J. Peters 

New York City 

HOGAN; IN DEFENSE OF NELSON 

Sirs: 

The -March 11 cover of StMKTS It.i.i;s- 
TBATEi) has awarded the title “greatest 
golfer of our time" to Ben Hogan. Greatest 
champion perhaps, greatest competitor the 
game has ever known, gaTTU'st golfer, all 
these things may well belong to Hogan. 
The title “finest .swinger of a golf club” 
goes to Snead, and the .sentimentalists will 
always remember Bobby Jones perhap.s as 
the man who gave the most to the game 
because he gave the game to the people. 

But the title of “greatest ‘jotfer of our 
time,” as determined by the coiisisteni 
ability to gel the bull in the hole with the 
minimum number of siroke.s, belongs to 
Byron Nelson 20!) comi)elitive rounds 
during the years of 1944 47) with a .stroke 
average of fi>S.4T stands .supreme in the re- 
corrled history of the sport. 

nil.L Gillely 

S.‘dalia. .Mo. 

&TEELHEAD: THE DAY 

Sirs: 

Your wonderful Mr. O'Neil’s Kreatihur: 
The SirfUiritJ iSI. March ID hjus finally 
explained to me fully and satisfactorily the 
look on my hushand’.s face on a bitter cold 
February evening in IS.).’). That expri*s.sion 
far surpiussed in pride and pleasure the 
wedding-day look, the day-the-fir.st-son- 
wa-s-born look and even the look of the 
day-of-the-big-raise. 
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SPORTS illustrated' 


Il was the end of tin- linal ilay of the 
fishinif season on Oregon’s N’orili Umpqua 
liivtr, and from the murky, sleeiinK, 
gloom of an icy river path my iriumphunt 
spouse, icides JileraJJy hanging from his 
face, announced he had come home with 
(WO steelhead caught that afternoon. I’m 
wriain it was the best day of his life, and 
after reading Mr. O’Neil’s piece 1 think I 
know why. 

Mks. Jamks (I. Tkkry 
Hurlingamc, Calif. 

STEELHEAD: OLD FRIENDS 

Sirs: 

rongralulaiions to Paul O’N'eil for the 
magnificenl .steelhe.id piece - the talk of 
sportsmen here. You’d gue-ss that O’Neil 
was horn and brought up on the banks of 
Tarheel Hole in the Skagit. He ac-ually gets 
into the character of the steelie and draws 
a picture of the attributes that make him, 
above anything else between fins, the finest 
of all fish to Northwesterners. Dues O’Neil 
roine from here? 

.Mrs, .lo.sEi’H Ci).SNKi.i.Y 
Bellingham, Wa.sh, 

• i’atil O'Neil u.sed to play hooky from 
the University of Washington at Seattle 
to go after llte steelhead. — El). 

STEELHEAD: AMEN 

Sirs: 

1 was born in Washington but moved 
away to the prainV slates at an early age. 
My father fished for steelhead many iim»'s 
in the streams of Washington. He alwa.v.s 
maintained (hat it uas the greatest of fish- 
ing and would often (ell me s(ories of the 
sieeiheiid. Hi.s eye« would light up ami he 
aouklreJiveeache.vperience. Hewoulrl have 
loved to have read .Mr. tl’Neil's article. 1 
can just hear him saying ‘‘amen" to Mr. 
O’Neil’'^ sLaU-nient. "lie hurn.s with savage 
eiurgy." 

G. TiNKKK 
Principal 

Ho.scville Communiiv Unit Schools 
Itoseville, III. 

STEELHEAD: CORRECTION 

Sirs; 

In the .March 1 3 j.ssuc- the fine fxirtrail of 
(he steelhead trout was eredileti to Rudolf 
Kreund. The artist responsible for this illu.s- 
lratit)n wa.s actually .lohn Langley Howard. 

Jkkome Snvdkk 

New York 

A CHANCE TO FISH AGAIN 

Sirs: 

Bully for rr/n‘c3n;i/r's etymology and 
definition 'Kiic I), Feh. 2.')i. 

Now, how do you pronounce it? 

Gl.B.S'N F. (lOSTICK 

(’lev, -land 

• /ff'/i/mysf/oyc— the lust syllable to 
rhyme with imissuge. — El). 

OPEN TENNIS: THE TIME FOR 
PROGRESS IS NOW 

Sirs; 

Whi I her or not one likes it, professional 
tennis is here to stay -ll'y Tiim In O/iiii Up 
7V>i til's, SI. Mareh l.s . Whethi-r or not this 
is good for tennis as a whole i- yet to be 
provetl. If the professionals are intelligent 
enough to put hack into the game as 
much, or maybe a little more, than they 
lake out of it. there is no reason why the 


standard of amateur tennis cannot improve 
far beyond where it is today. The end re- 
sult couhl only Ite a growth of the game us 
a whole, both as a spectator sjmrl, profes- 
.sional and amateur, and. mo.st imporian; 
of all, as a participant sport which could 
be carried on by our young peiiple through- 
out their lives. . . . 

Tennis today has a great opportunity. 
•More and more of our educators, full.v 
realizing the value of organized sports pro- 
grams, are becoming increasingly aware of 
the value of sport.s .such as tennis, golf, 
swimming and others which can be enjoyed 
by all long after they have left sehool or 
university. . . . With top amateur tennis 
presently limited to a short stretch along 
the eastern seaboard and an equally limit- 
ed area on the western coast, with rare e.ic- 
eepiions, the touring professionals have a 
unique oppiiriunity to spread the gospel of 
tennis in areas where il wimld otherwise 
be absolutely impossible to ilisplay it. The 
interest is pre.seni throughout the country. 
No other proof of this is required than to 
look at the list of sponsors of matches on 
the present profes.sional tour, such widely 
scatiereil cities as Houston, Louisville. 
Boise and many others. . . . 

Dnly through an enlightened atlilmli- 
on the part of the profe.ssionals and a more 
OfM-n-minded approach by those governing 
the amateur game cun this be brought 
about. . . . .\ll tho.se interested in the con- 
tinuing progress of the game of tennis can 
onfy hope that these (/iscussi'ons can come 
about at the earliest possible time. The pos. 
.sihilily of real progre.ss was never more 
present than right now. 

F. U. SCIIROKDKK jR. 

Los .Angeles 

• 'I'et! Schroeder. une of llie alltimo 
great competitors for the Davis Cup 
(he won seven matche.s, lost three i, 
wa.*? the country's top-ranked player in 
’42 and won the Wimbledon Singles 
championship in ’49. He never turnecl 
pro. — El). 

OPEN TENNIS: OUT IN THE ARENA 

Sirs: 

A cheer for Helen Wills Roark! Tennis 
has been in a Sargasso Sea of conservatism 
long enough, and the playing of an open 
tournament would put tennis on a footing 
with the other spectator .'ports. 

Tennis has been stigmatized as a "sissy" 
game played by damlies trickeil out iti 
while fianmds and blazers, but even Sun- 
tlay hackers know that a top plajer re- 
«|uires as much strength, speed, courage, 
stamina and intelligence as any halfback 
or ice-hockey goalie. 

In .Australia, where the Davis Cup is 
likely to remain for a long time, tennis is a 
big .sp<-ctaior sport. .And the fans ai Koo- 
yong Stadium are as vociferous and rabiii 
as any bleacherite at Kbbels Field. In this 
eouniry if anyone shows his enthusiasm 
with more than polite handclapping he is 
.severely stared at b.\' the club nieinbiTs 
in their boxes. 

Tennis is an exciting test of skill am] 
strength more so than .some of the recent 
television fights I have seen st) lei’s liave 
some ((pen lournamenls and gel tennis out 
of the polite drawing-room aimosjdiere ami 
into the arena whi-re it belongs. 

J\MES Kl’I’KRSoN 

San Franciseo 


look for the Acrilan advertise- 
ment inside the front cover . . . 
find Cricketeer sports coats 
of Acrilan^ here 
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Men's, :i4-r>(l in regular, short, long, extra 
long, about IJ'bA. Boys', 12-2(I in regular 
or huskies. $22.50. Fobric: Milliken’s 
■'.AttaelK'." 70' ; .Acribui. 110' < worsted. 
•JJ.lrry/iV jifcir 61/ Oh Ml■»r<l7l((. 

Cricketeer 

5 . SPtTZ & SONS 
320 So. FtpiOilin St. Chicago 6, III. 


MARCH 25, 1957 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


BONNIE MENCHER 

E<)iially at home on grass, clay or wood, this young- 
ster with the natural hig serve an<l strong backhand 
sharpens her competitive instinct by regularly prac- 
ticing against the bi*st male o|)positi<in she can find. 
Fifteen-year-old Bcmnie Mencher is the National 
Girls’ and Girls’ 15 indoor champion, is see<ied 
si.xth Outdoors and is thinking seriously of entering 
the 1957 Wciinen’s Xational championships, held 
just around the corner from her Ftirest Hills honw. 




CAROL WANEK 


In the bright nebula of U.S. figure skaters no one has her eyes more 
firmly fixed on full stardom than this self-reliant 16-year-old 
from O/.one Fark, N’.Y. A late starter at 1 1. Carol soared from the 
U.S. Novice title in 19,55 to the senior ladies’ award in the Middle 
Atlantic championships this January. Carol adheres firmly to 
the rigid discipline of tlie figure skater, gets up at 5:’h) to practice 
three hours before school under the critical eye of Coach Pierre 
Brunei. Her most cherishe<l accomplishment is the “double T,ul/.,'’ 
a jump of two full turns which very few amateurs have masteretl. 





SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




"rii<‘s«' knit sporl shirls ofOrlon” jin* 
<*asy l«> wash, slay sofl, (heir slaipa 


you first see and fin-l these 
sport sliirts, you'll find it hard to 
believe they're so pra<iieal. That's 
the fireat thing about "Orliin’*. It's 
sofl to the toueh, looks rieh, yet 
tak«*s to water licaulifully . . . eomi*s 

•“Orlon‘'n Du Ponl‘»«« 


out looking trim and smart. No teili- 
ou.s bloekingor slretehinp is neethsl. 
These full-fashioiinl knit sport shirls 
of ](K)'t ’‘Orion”* aerylie TiUt arc 
lightweight and comfortable — and 
look like a million! .^ee lliem soon. 


cryilc Sbff. Du Pont maiirt 


OFV I^C )JNr 

BETTtI THINGS fCI BETltl ilv.NG . . . IHIIOUGH CHfMISrO' 



Dll. Flank rii<>n>|>s<ii), | .v .Rci.; - (.liJiiiiuii tif the lliianl. {.k-ntiintf l)i&li)k-ric-s 


Colonel Thompson figures 

you’ll understand . . . 


“If you’re to tiic fine (Itivor of 

prciiiiuni lioiiihon." sa\s (^ol. 'rhoin|>son, 
"I figure noii'II iii»Ict>t;tiul why we make 
Old Kentucky 'I'tiNern muIi a special way. 

"W'e use pri/e grain and < lear water from 
our utidergrouiul limestone s|>jings. 'T hen 
we age our whiskes 7 long vears in special 
Open- Rick warehouses that lei fresh air 


circulate 'loimd the barrels - not in the 
ai lifU ially heated warehouses they use for 
ma-ss prodiued whiskies. This costs us more 
because ol evajjoialion. but 1 do Ijelieve 
you’ll like what it does for our whiskey. 

"'I'ake your choice of lon Prool Uond or 
Hti I’rool . . .and ol packages like this handy 
Pocket Flask that costs no extra.” 



I^EMXUCKY XAVERM 


7 VKAR6 OUD 


KES'UCKT S'RAIOHT BOuneON WHISKEY • lOOPHOCF 


23ND AMO »6 PROOF 




$fI9 57. GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY, "Where P«rf«ctionof Product Is Tradition" Louisville. Kentucky 




